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INTRODUCTION. 


The aim of this little volume is to establish on a scientffic 
basis the claim of the Christian Church to an equitable treat- 
ment on the part of not only its opponents, but even its habitual 
supporters. The translator feels that nothing he could say in 
this place would in reality add to the tenor of M. de Molinari’s 
vigorous statement. There are indeed many points on which 
the translator’s views would harshly contrast with those of his 
author. Yet the serious purpose of the work and its clear 
enunciation of many fundamental problems (such, for instance, 
as the admirable chapters dealing with the relations^of Science 
and Religion, and the existing obstacles to the movement for 
establishing the Church’s freedom), seem to justify the translator 
in the task he has so unworthily fulfilled. 

In his treatment of the rise of early religions, and of Christi- 
anity in particular, M. de Molinari has no doubt laid too much| 
stress on subjective elements. Christianity may be explained * 
by many analogies ; it indeed, to some extent, bases it^dajm pn| J 
an interpretation of man’s nature ; but Christianity taught beforeiJ 
it explained, and we must be careful not to fall into the inviting^. 
past Koc erga propter hoc fallacy. 


M. de Molinari’s book is, of course, a pleajfbr Disestablish- 
ment, but hardly in the sense of the Liberation SoaetyT^in 
England there are, roughly speaking, three parties who claim^ 
great expectations in a measure so dreaded by Conservatives. 
The Secularist would disestablish and disendow in the interests 
of a so-called humanitarian policy ; the Political Dissenter takes 
his stand on a not very intelligible plea for religious equality. 
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INTUODUCTION. 


Churchmen on the extreme left of the Catholic Movement desire 
by such a step to secure liberty for a State-ridden Church. .Dis- 
establishment now appears as inevitable ; the question only re- 
mains — with which of these three parties the drafting of the 
measure will lie. The schemes of the Secularist, we feel confident, 
will no more commend themselves to the Englishman’s sense of 
reverence than the schemes of the Political Nonconformist will 
commend themselves to his sense of justice. The Liberation 
Society has only to draft its bill in order to throw back for years 
a measure which can but provoke popular disgust. For, as M. 
Me Molinari sums up the matter, “ The necessary condition of 
religious progress is the separation of Church and State, effected 
!not in hostility to, but in favour of religion.” 

But will the extreme left of the “ High-Church Party ” carry 
the day ? Will the N onconformist conscience ” consent to allow 
“sacerdotalism to run rampant?” To this question M. de 
Molinari will supply us with an unanswerable reply. If the N on- 
conformists are so afraid of “ sacerdotalism ” as to wish to place 
legal restrictions on its progress, all we can say is that their angry 
demand for religious freedom and the removal of State distinc- 
tion is intensely one-sided. It is the Nonconformist, not the 
Churchman, who has most to fear from “ Religious Equality.” 

If, however, Churchmen wish to forestall Disestablishment 
and. Disendowment, they must be up and doing. The time for 
magic-lantern lectures on Church Historyjs over; the fact of 
the continuity of the modern English Church with, the Church 
of Augustine, Aidan, Theodore, Dunstan, Becket, Wolsey, 
Warham, and Pole cannot now be seriously disputed. The 
present need is not so much a correction of fallacies, or 
a removal of prejudices, but I'ather an aggressive policy unani- 
mously carried out. Neither is the matter so complex or so 
difficult as would be supposed. The legal documents which 
bind down the free voice of Convocation are but few, and nothing 
could be desired which would tend to bring more discredit on 
the policy of the Liberationist party than a refusal on their part 
to co-operate with the Church in a policy of Church emancipa- 
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tion. Here then is a step which may easily be taken, and it is 
only just that it should be taken. Parliamentary Disestablish- 
ment would most certainly necessitate a certain amount of 
ecclesiastical reconstruction. Why should not the Church be 
charged with this duty — a duty which she alone can adequately 
accomplish ? Why should we step out of one State prison to be 
enclosed in another ? 

The claim of each individual on the attention of the Church 
is not dependent on the Church’s Nationality, but on its 
Catholicity. This last prerogative no State enactment can 
destroy. We need not therefore fear Disestablishment on this ^ 
score, but this consideration will, however, suffice to put us on 
our guard against those syncretic schemes of ^‘jre-uniqn,” the 
ideal National Church theory about which we have of late heard 
so much. Nothing can be gained by allowing the Church’s ‘ 
intensity to simmer down into an insipid diffusiveness. M. de 
Molinari in various parts has dealt the theological-debating- 
society ideal of a National Church some hard blows. Such a 
Church of compromise could but be “the sovereign pattern and 
exemplar of management, of the triumph of the political method 
in spiritual things, and the subordination of ideas to the status 
quo.^' ^ We know the kind of man such a system must always 
tend to produce — '‘the safe man who can set down half a dozen 
general propositions which escape from destroying one another 
only by being diluted down into truisms” — the man whom the 
Church is said to want, “not party men, but sensible, temperate 
and sober, well-judging persons, to guide it through the channel 
of no meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and ^ 
No.” ^ The age, on the contrary, requires that a Church will , 
satisfy, and not merelyrepeat its needs ; a Church that will teach / 
and not debate. 

The first edition of M. de Molinari’s woi*k did not contain the 
second part which deals more exclusively with the present and 
future of religions. In order to render the present translation 
capable of appearing in the “ Philosophy at Home Series,” it 
was found necessary to omit the recapitulatory chapter which com- 

1 John Morley. On Compromise^ p. 40. 

-Cardinal Newman. Essays^ Critical ami Uisiorical^ vol. u, p. 30T. 
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mences M. de Molinari’s additional- matter, and to indicate in 
footnotes the sources, rather than to quote at length the long- 
catena of authorities published in the appendix to the French 
edition. 

The translator has to thank his friends, Mr. G. F. Hill, B.A., 
of Merton College, Oxford, and the British Museum, and Mr. 
A. G. Nash of Exeter College, Oxford, for kindly reading through 
his proofs. 

WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 

St. Stephen’s House, Oxford, 

Decejnher^ 1893. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The Radical and Socialist schools are, for the most part, anti- 
reI5^us. In their eyes, all religions are superstitions, about 
v^iSr modern science has said the last word ; they are the 
offspring of deception and credulity, and they have been in 
every age the instruments of oppression, robbery, and gross- 
ness. If, despite the progress of enlightenment, they continue! ' 
to exist, it will be principally if not entirely due to the 
material conceded them by the State, whose subsidies and r 
privileges they possess. But when they, are brought under . 
the control of common rights, their rights of property oncef 
and for all restricted, and the teaching by which they weakem 
and corrupt the spirit of the rising generation interdicted! ; 
they will speedily die of inanition. This is why the sup- 
pression of State support and the separation of Church and 
State figure in all the programmes of the Radical and 
Socialist schools and parties. But it is curious to observe- 
that the Conservative classes, who are convinced that religion 
is imperTshaBTe, arid who, with good reason, regard it as a 
necessary agent of civilisation, seem to agree in one respect 
with those who wish to destroy it — in the notion that the- 
existence of religion is dependent upon its unioii with the 
Stjt^ and that it would be exposed to decay,^ if npt t^^^^^^^ 
tmctipn, should disestablishment come about and religion 
be reduced to existing on its own internal re^iirces. The 
same classes regard difference of opinion iii religious matters 
with open repugnance. For a long time they have been 
busy in reconstructing religious monopoly, and they con- 
tinue to regard the privileges, and, above all, the signature 
of the budget, as indispensable to the maintenance and the: 
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prosperity of religion. This is why they wish to preserve 
the subsidisation of the religious bodies, and are absolutely 
hostile to the separation of Church and State. 

When, however, without party bias, we study the past 
•of religion”we ' are irresistibly brought to recognise that 
religion is the offspring of a universal aspiration, that it is 
in consequence indestructible, that the progress of science, 
•so far from destroying it, rather contributes to elevate, purify, 
and strengthen it that it has from the very first rendered 
possible the establishment of order and of the customs and 
laws which assure its existence, and without which society 
would not have been able to survive a civilisation to be 
born. The same study demonstrates that all religions, like 
all other manifestations of the human mind, have developed 
themselves and been made prosperous by the independence 
and liberty, that they have declined and become bankrupt 
under the regime of privilege and monopoly, that their action 
^has been especially beneficent under the regime of com- 
petition. From this we may be permitted to conclude that 
-the separation of Church and State, demanded by the 
: Radicals and Socialists, and resented by the Conservatives 
.as detrimental to religion, would, on the contrary, result in its 
extension and progress. 

This, then, is the truth which we propose to place 
-clearly before our readers. This book is a plea in favour 
of the independence and liberty of creeds. To all 
-appearances such an attempt will minister to the taste of 
neither the enemies of religion nor its habitual defenders, 
for it will run counter to the prejudices of either party, 
Yet it has seemed to us that, at the present moment, in the 
dangerous crisis through which civilised societies are how 
passing, religion" is more than ever a necessary agent of 
order and progress, and that it is therefore all the more 
necessary to show under what conditions it is able most 
-efficaciously to exert its influence upon the conduct of in- 
-dividuals and the direction of human affairs. 
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PART I. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT OF 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTINCT — THE RELIGIONS OF THE 
FIRST AGE OF HGMANITT. 

Religion answers to an aspiration manifested in all 
ages and by every variety of the human species. 
As far as it is susceptible of analysis, it is an aspira- -i 
tion at once intellectual and moral. The neural' in- ' 
stingt of the intelligence is to make itself acquainted ' 
with the causes of the phenomena of the senses. The ^ 
natural instinct of the feelings is to loye those things ' 
and beings which cause a sensatioh^of pleasure, and'^ 
to shun those which cause an impression of pain.^ 

By picturing to ourselves the situation of the 
primitive man in the unknown environment into which 
he found himself cast, we shall make clear how 
these natural instincts of the inteUectual and moral 
side of man’s being have brought him to an embryonic 
of a religion. Not only was ETeiiosed to 
the deadly attacks of the beasts with whom he had to 
struggle for subsistence, but his life was incessantly 
menaced by a host of baneful circumstances, earth- 
quakes, floods, extremes of heat and cold, plagues. 

’ Cf. Darwin : Deseeivb of Man, chap. ii. [The position as- 
sumed in this chapter is admirably discussed by the Hev T 
Strong in his admirable Mamud of Theology. 1 
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Other circumstances, such as the light and* heat of the 
sun, or of the fire which warmed and made his food 
more tasteful would, on the other hand, produce in 
him experiences of happiness. Would not these 
occurrences which affected him for good or for 
evil, and which acted thus despite liimself, compel 
him to attribute their existence to certain beings,^ 
having like himself, though in a much higher degree, 
the power of acting upon nature ? 

These beings, endowed with a power superior to 
his own, since they brought about occurrences he was 
powerless to affect, the primitive man was led by a 
particular faculty of his intellect, the imagination, to 
l)icture to himself under a certain form suited to 
their actions. He found, in this direction, certain 
natural indications in hi.s own constitution, and in 
that of the other creatures according to the character 
and imprints theirpassions had stamped on them. With 
these materials he was able to create Jhe^^idea of 
powers good or evil, attributing to them either a 
human shape, with an expression good-natured or 
malicious, fair or cruel, or else the shape of a beast, or 
of a. vegetable noxious or useful, or indeed, of a rock 
.abrupt and threatening. To this idea men gifted 
with some plastic talent gave a body, reproducing it 
in some material they had at hand ; in potter’s clay, 
in wood, in stone, or in metal, according to the pro- 
gress of their craftmanship. If the idol answered to 
the idea the rest of the tribe had made for them- 
selves of the power the idol was supposed to re- 
present, they identified it with that power and loved 
or dreaded it. 
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This phenomenon of the identification of an im- 
material with a material object, in “which it is em- 
bodied, is to be met with not only in the savage, who 
is the survival of the primitive man, but also in the 
lower strata of our civilised societies. Does not an 
analogous phenomenon present itself in the nature of 
cMdren of the female sex under the excitement of 
maternal sentiment ? The (M \ ! such is the idol 
to which this sentiment at'^fts embryonic stage has also 
given birth amongst every people. The doll is not 
a simple toy. It is a creature to whom the child at- 
tributes a spirit, desires, passions like her own, which 
she loves, cherishes, caresses, scolds, punishes and re- 
compenses. The only difference existing between 
this idol of maternal sentiment, and the idol of re- 
ligious sentiment is that the former embodies a ficti- 
tious obedient being who has a longing for care and 
protection, while the lattei’, on the contrary, em- 
bodies a being superior in power, a master instead of 
a pupil. But the force which animates the doll in 
the mind of the child, and the idol in the mind of the 
child-man of primitive times — is it not the same in 
either case ? 

It was, however, necessary to propitiate this im- 
material powei^whic^^ imagination embodied in an 
idol, in order either to obtain the good things which it 
was in its power to bestow, or to escape the evils it 
was in its power to inflict. Here, again, the primitive 
man had for his guidance the operations which had 
exercised an influence on himself, and which he em- 
ployed in his dealings with fellow-beings. He had 
had many occasions to test the efficacy of prayer, and 
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especially of presents „ offered in exchange for some 
favour or coveted possession. He addressed, then, 
his prayers to the idols in which were embodied the 
spirits in possession of powers superior to his own, 
and if his prayers were of no avail, he supplemented 
them by appropriate offerings. 

Such is the first stage of the religious idea. It is 
But the instinct to which the 
does not necessarily imply a 
cult. It expsts^m our own times among backward 
folks who do not possess any cult, or maintain any 
priest, but are well satisfied with cherishing the religi- 
ous life in their own hoines.^ The explanation of this 
fact is very simple, and it is the duty of political 
economy to supply it. It is to be found in the insuf- 
ficiency of industrial pi’oduction among backward 
folks ; these folks are too poor to maintain a priest- 
hood ; they do not possess any priests for the same 
reason that painters and musicians are not found 
among them. Each individual performs his religious 
duties ; the artists and other persons of whose services 
they feel the need belong to the stage when quest of 
subsistence and self-defence do not absorb all man’s 
time and activity. 

It is only when a tribe or a people has commenced 
to develop its primitive industry, when it has invented 
the weapons which render the chase more profitable 
and self-defence more sure, that its members are able 
to economise a part of the time necessary for the pro- 
duction of indispensable articles and the preservation 

^ See Be Quatrefages : Introduction a VMude des Baces 
HumaineSy pp. 235-66. 
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o£ their physical life. Instead of devoting the whole 
of their time, perhaps twelve hours per day, to the 
production of sustenance, they would not employ more 
than ten hours. This saved time they would be able 
either to spend in idleness or to use in satisfying the less 
urgent needs which until now had remained unsatis- 
fied. But the more intelligent among them would not 
be slow to perceive that if they continued to employ the 
whole of their time in the production of means of sub- 
sistence, and so procure for themselves, by the exchange 
of their over -supply, the products or the services 
adapted to the satisfaction of their lesser wants, they 
would realise a new economy, and would be able to 
obtain the products or services in a greater quantity 
and superior quality in exchange for a smaller sum of 
industry and trouble. The advantage which they drew 
from this indirect production by means of the divi- 
sion of labour and of exchange becomes particularly 
clear when reference is made to the services demanding 
the talents and special knowledge of an order higher 
than the ordinary level. 

The division of labour, however, can only operate 
through successive and gentle gradations. The in- 
dustries which separate themselves from the common 
stem are afterwards, in default of an opening for each, 
combined by the same individual ; thus it is that m a 
village the same artisan executes the tasks of the car- 
penter and joiner, of decorator and painter, the grocer 
supplies articles of nutriment, tools, dresses, and eat- 
ables. Among a people whose industry is also in an 
elementary stage, the division of labour is, a fortiorh 
less complete. It commences commonly with a magician, 
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who at one and the same time fulfils the functions of 
priest, doctor, law-giver, judge, and artist. The 
magician may doubtless be ignorant, but his ignor- 
ance is less than that of bis patrons. By observation 
and experience, he acquires certain pieces of know- 
ledge which they do not possess, and these pieces of 
knowledge go on accumulating by a practice which 
is often hereditary. The negro magician possesses a 
whole body of useful notions. He knows the signs 
which announce rain or dryness ; he has discovered 
the herbs which possess curative virtues ; above all, 
he has studied the character and chief inclinations of 
his patrons, and hQ excels in rendering them the ser- 
vices which they demand. These services, it may be, 
are clumsy ; but they answer to needs which were 
never, or, at the best, but imperfectly satisfied 
before. The existence of the magician attests, 
then, a realised progress, a step in the road of civili- 
sation. 

Thus, in the first phase of the life of humanity, 
||when it is still composed solely of herds of human 
^beings or tribes, living by hunting and the natural 
puits of the earth, the religious aspiration is satis- 
|fied at first by the very same individuals who theni- 
i selves feel the want Then, when the production 
bf means of subsistence has become sufficiently ade- 
quate to make a beginning of the division of labour, 
there appears an ^intermediary, a magician, who 
*• combines the medical and other services with those 
adapted to satisfy the religious aspiration of the tribe. 
Each tribe living in isolation, and usually in a state 
of hostility with the neighbouring tribes, creates itsowR 
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religion, has its own idols, its own fetiches. Religion 
is thus in a rudimentary state, and so long as the re- 
sources of the tribe ai^liraited by the insufficiency of 
its protective power and industry, only capable of a 
slight development. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE RELIGIONS OF THE SECOND AGE — THE RELIGIOUS 

IDEA. 

Religious progress has been the result of economic 
advances, enabling the population of hunters, tlie 
tribes or clans of the primitive era, to multiply their 
numbers and increase their meiins of subsistence. 
As long as men have been reduced to live on the 
captures of the chase and the ‘gleanings of unculti- 
vated fruits of the soil, a space of no more than 
six square miles -was necessary to furnish food 
for a single individual, and these primitive indus- 
tries were so meagrely productive that the primi- 
tive man was obliged, as is the savage in our own 
times, to employ the greatest portion of his time in 
tlie search of sustenance. The discovery of alimentary 
1 plants , and the invention or'agricultumL, tools, oe- 
I casioned , in this state of elirsfence, '& double re voTu i 
jj^oOw^On the one hand, the six square miles, which 
j with difficulty sufficed to feed a single hunter, were 
now able with equal success to maintain a thousand 
agriculturalists ; while, on the other hand, our thou- 
sand agriculturalists are now able to produce this 
supply of sustenance by employing, instead of the 
whole, only half their time ; or, what comes to the 
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same thing, five hundred agriculturalists, employing 
the whole of their time in the production of food, 
produce sufficient sustenance to maintain a thousand 
individuals. The better half, then, of the population 
are, in consequence, able to devote themselves to the 
industries or professions providing for the physical or 
moral wants, which they had hitherto been able, 
to satisfy but imperfectly, if at all. The in-j 
dustrial tribes, however, who had realised this 
decided progress, and whose population had thus 
acquired an extraordinary extent, were continually 
threatened with destruction by tribes of hunters 
and cannibals, less advanced, but more war- 
like. As we have remarked elsewhere, this went on 
until the time when these men of prey, perceiving 
that the regular exploitation of industrious mmi would 
repay them better than pillage, transformed them- 
selves from brigands and plunderers into police.’- 
They pei;manenj:ly established themselves in the terri- 
tories they had previously been content to lay waste, 
and reduced to slavery instead of massa cring th e 
population, wlio wei^e rendered incapable of self-defence 
by the very nature of their mode of life. Slavery, there^, 
fore, was, to consider its better side, the first means of 
securi ty. Beyond all doubt, cost of t£e assurance was 
a lion’s share. The insurer himself fixed the premium,^ 
and from the very fiirst he did not fail to set at the 
maximum the quantity of labour which his protection 
enabled him to demand in return. But if this 
premium was expensive, it remained smaller than the 

^ Molinari : Notions FmidamefMes dJBoommie Politique, 
Introduction. 
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risk of destruction it averted. Pi^tected permanently 
against pillage and destruction, the industrial popula- 
tion will multiply and continuously augment their 
production. Now vast and populous States will 
shelter a population numerous, and abundantly pro-’ 
vided with the necessities of life, on territories where, 
until now, some hundreds of hunters found with diffi- 
culty the means of existence. 

The interval between the gross religions of the folks 
who live miserably by the chase and the natural fruits of 
the soil, and the religions of the nations who have con- 
stituted themselves, and who, thanks to the advance 
fin systematic agriculture and the security in produc- 
tion jinder the primitive form of slavery, have in- 
creased in numbers or in wealth — the interval between 
the religions of the first stage and the second stage of 
humanity is considerable. Like all other kinds of 
progress, rdigious progress is accomplished wheoJ- 
the re is a demandTor pf^rgs^, and this demand was 
produced as soon as the conception of the first age had 
ceased to satisfy the peoples who had arrived at a certai n 
degree of civilisation, such as had been attained by the 
states, empires, kingdoms, or simple cities of Eg ypt, 
Assyr m,of India, of China,and later of Greece^anSTtajy^. 
In the bosom of these nations on the road to civilisation, 
the performers of religious services not only increased 
in numbers but split themsefea-. up ^ classes 3^ 

castes , varying in intelU^nce and culture. Whereas 
in the primitive folk the generality of intelligence 
remained at the same level, determined by the pui'ely 
material character of the search for sustenance, it was 
no longer so in the nations of the second age. If the 
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state of the inferior stage of society had been entirely 
expressed by a multitude of tasks demanding almost ex- 
clusively the application of physical force, and by this 
.very fact the development of the intellectual faculties 
had been stunted ; there was another and asuperior kind 
of needs which evoked the employment of superior 
faculties — the governing functions of the State, 
of the city, of the family, the fine arts, com- 
merce, ete. The childish ideas and inventions of 
the tribal magicians, the embodiment of spirits 
in rude idols, the fetiches, amulets, which till 
now satisfied the religious wants of the masses bound 
to the toil of beasts of burden, no longer suited the 
higher classes, nor, indeed, the middle classes, 
whose duties and occupations exacted in different 
degrees an intelligent co-operation of the intelligence 
and moral faculties. Society then a ppeal ed to the , 


descendants of the magician for a rdi^ion less rude, j// 

This religion it conceived and invented by preserving[j 
the primitive cult which it had received as a heritage,!^ 
andbrahsformingit after the modelbefore its gy gs of th ef 
political and economic oi^anism — a model which ha<f 
come into existence under the influence of the advance 
in regular culture of the soil. 

This religious concept is characterised by the con- 
secration of the State or city to its gods, the division 
of labour or the specialisation of the attributes and 
functions of the deities, constitution of a divine I 
and hierarcbisal gover nment, in harmony 'with th e new 1 
conditions of society. The divine organisation is 
"ckm^ baSedr^orTThe economic organisation of the 
societies of the second age; the gods are impelled 
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by the human motive power of self-interest ; the 
sentiments anci passions which animate them are 
those which are stamped on human nature. 

I. The consecration of the State to its gods . — It 
must not be forgotten that until quite recently our 
, ideas of the universe were singularly narrow. In the 
eyes of the ancients our globe was by itself the whole 
of the universe. They pictured it as an immense 
plain broken by mountains and shut in by the ocean. 

I Above it circled the unbroken vault of heaven, from 
which were suspended the lamps of the sun, moon, 

I and other constellations; beneath, in the deep cavities, 
the pagans placed their Tartaros and Elysian fields . 
This world, in which the universe was enclosed, was 
meted out into a series of domains belonging to the 
societies of respective deities. Each domain with its 
natural riches is granted to a people charged by their 
deity to make use of it, and to defend and extend its 
power. The deities lend their assistance in this task; 
they protect th.eir people against their common enemies; 
they lend their help in the defence of the State and 
city; and put their people in possession of the State and 
city of other g^ods; they favour their career and watch 
over their well-being. Yet they do not offer these 
ces for uothinj^ in return. From the first 
they exact an entire obedience, complete submission 
to all orders, and, above all, the payment as tribute 
of a share o£ the harvest and the increase of the 
cattle. Sai further, whenever the people intercede 
for a particular service, their prayer is not listened 
to unless it be presented with humility and accom- 
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panied by an offering or a sacrifice. When 
the people disobey their commandments, when 
they neglect to pay their tribute, the gods punish 
them by letting loose tempests, plagues, and 
other scourges; on the other hand, they recompense 
the exactitude and the zeal with which the people 
acquit themselves of their duties and fulfil their 
obligations. In a word, the gods conduct themselves 
with regard to their people as an owner does in regard 
to his servants — the coloni or metayers to whom he 
has entrusted the management of a property. Here, 
then, is the divine act of exploitation, and the 
human institution upon which it is based. 

The appr^3riatiQn o f the nece saitLes of life appears | 
among men as well as among the inferior species as , 
an instance of the.-natural instinct of preservation.! 
When men unite in herds, in clans, or tribes, and * 
live by the chase and the natural fruits of the 
soil, each tribe claims for itself the exclusive posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the lands, abundant in animal 
and vegetable nutrition, which it has discovered, 
together with the adjoining spots on which it has estab- 
lished its homes in huts or caverns. The tribe 
prevents strangers from entering and using the terri- 
tory where it had found its sustenance, and when 
either the population increased, or the forest game 
grew scarce, it is compelled to encroach upon the 
frontiers of neighbouring tribes. The charac^ri>iihis 
primitive appropriation waa,m mni^^^ or to speafc 
m^e precisely ,^^^c The search and hunt of 

game did not coincide with the apportionment to in- 
dividuals of the hunting grounds of the tribe. But 
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this apportionment and individualisation became 
necessary when agriculture succeeded to the chase as 
the staple food industry. While the hunters procured 
their food with less trouble and in greater abundance 
by combining to hunt the game throughout the whole 
extent of the tribal territory, which they could only 
with dilBculty have parcelled out and enclosed, than 
by partitioning it ,out and each separately making 
use of his share, this was not the case with the agri- 
culturalists. It was necessary that the agriculturalist 
should possess an estate belonging solely to himself, 
and whose produce he alone should be able to 
reap, otherwise he would not have given himself 
the trouble of clearing, ploughing, and sowing it. 
The domain of the tribe thus split up and individual- 
ised itself. In the countries where the soil did 
not require the application of capital in the form 
of manure or improvements, individual property 
was of only temporary duration ; the tribe, making 
use of its corporate right, reserved to itself the power 
of reforming the distribution of shares, by adapting 
the shares proportionately as the families to whom 
they were assigned increased or decreased in numbers. 
Elsewhere, in the countries where stability of tenure 
was necessitated by the nature of the soil and the 
exigencies of cultivation, individual property became 
perpetual. But the rapid advance in the productivity 
of the food industry under this new form of appro- 
priation came to develop, if not to give birth to a 
series of industrial phenomena — the accumulation of 
capital, exchange, price, and to create fresh relations 
between the co-operators of production. The extent 
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of agricultural estates soon became unequal, and the 
methods of cultivation and production diversified. 
Sometimes the estate was cultivated by the pro- 
prietor himself with his" own stock and dependents, 
composed of his family and servants ] sometimes, 
usually after a conquest, cultivation was abandoned 
to an overseer with slaves; sometimes to subjected 
settlers, to whom the proprietor conceded the soil and 
furnished in whole or in part the working stock, at the 
same time,laying on them the burden of partaking with 
him the products of the undertaking or of paying a 
rent. 

By carrying ourselves back to these facts which^^ 
have so profoundly affected the conditions of human | 
existence, we account for this salient feature of the.| 
religious idea of the second age — the appropriation to | 
the gods of the terrestrial domain created by them,j 
and the concession by them of this domain to 
p,eople subjected to them as the slave, colomis^ or 
metayer is to his master, and who in the same way 
yield in exchange a rent or tribute. 

II. The division of labour or the^ specialisation of 
the attributes and functions f)f the deities. — In this 
new economic state, labour was divided and specialised, 

‘ While in the primitive tribe the inadequacy of in- 
dustrial productivity obliges the generality of the 
tribe's members^ to surrender themselves to the search 
for subsistence, in the second stage, when the food 
production does not absorb more than a part of the 
forces of the community, the industries and profes- 
sions multiply, and in multiplying, become specialised 

B 
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some are cultivators, some artisans, who undertake a 
great variety of businesses, some merchants, and, in 
a superior class, some are warriors, and some are 
priests. This development of the economic organism 
' typed itself in the religious idea. The divine work 
divides itself as the human work is divid^ : the 
deities multiply and specialise themselves in company 
with the industries of mankind. Such a division of 
i labour is particularly characteristic of Paganism. 
^ Among the numerous deities of Olympos, *^6me are 
charged with putting into force the machinery of 
nature, either by directing the course of the sun or 
by governing the tides of the sea ; others, in the same 
way, by practising an industry, patronised by a pro- 
fession or function. The rank which the}’' were assigned 
in the heavenly hierarchy corresponds with the im- 
portance attributed in the mind of the time to that 
industry, profession or function. 

III. The constitution of a divine government . — In 
a tribe hi Funters thA government is extremely 
simple. The elders formed a sort of tribal council, 
and, in case of war, they chose a chief charged with 
the direction of oflFensive or defensive operations. 
But a State, in which population and wealth are ad- 
vanced, and in which the multitude is subjected to a re- 
latively. smaller ruling class, demands an oiganisation 
more complex, more stable and more strong. The associ- 
ation of the laifdowners elect a chief charged with the 
care of the common security, and most often it makes 
• this office hereditary, in order to avoid the danger of 
rivalries and internal struggles. This chief, in his 
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turn, chooses the staff of military and civil function- 
aries, whose co-operation is necessary in order tliat he 
may acquit himself of the task assigned to him, and 
each member of this staff, in his turn, nominates 
his subordinates. By reason of the necessities to which 
the State must minister,* a hierarchy is therefore con- 
stituted. Yet harmony does not always reside in such 
a government ; the authority of the chief is often dis- 
owned; certain discontented and ambitious ministers * 
conspire or openly revolt, or attempt to depose the chief 
in order to put themselves in his place. This political 
organisation of the States of the second age, and the 
circumstances to which it gave birth are carried into 
the divine goveimment. The divine functionaries of 
Paganism and the demi-gods who assist them, are 
subjected to the authority of the master of Olympos, 
Jupiter, the sovereign of the gods. Jupiter had to 
repi-ess the revolt of the Titans ; he vanquished and 
cast them down into Tartaros. 

The appropriation of a State and people to its } 
gods, the division of labour, economic and political, I 
amongst the gods, which the preservation and work-f 
ing of this world necessitates, the constitution of a| 
heavenly government and hierarchy, such are the! 
.characteristic features of the religions of the secon(||ff 
age. As in the case of the deities of the primi-| 
tive tribes, the gods of the States who succeed! 
them are, for the .most part, made after man's ima^e ;] 
they have his virtues and vices, his passions ancT also 
his caprice, and, above all, they are, like him, obedient 
to the motive-power of interest. It is their mteTest 
which guides them in their relations with man. It is . 
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their interest which impels them to succour, protect, 
injure, reward, or punish him. 

Such was the religious conception of humanity in 
the. second age ; it was that of* a divine government, 
modelled on the human government of the State or 
city, with gods who are only distinguished from men 
by the superiority of their power. Was it possible 
for the multitude to conceive of these gods otherwise ? 
Even supposing that the descendants of the magician 
had been able to image and offer for their adoration, 
deities fashioned upon another model, with other 
appetites, other passions, other motives than the 
multitude's, would they have recognised, and would 
•they have been disposed to obey them ? 


CHAPTER HI. 


KELIGIONS OF THE SECOND AGE — MORALITY AND 
LEGISLATION. 

• A soj aEIY-cannot exist unless it imposes a rule, or • 
a “law” on its members. This law consists in the / 
obligation to abstain from actions hurtful to the 
community, and to perform those profitable to its''/ 
preservation and progress. Observations and ex- 
periences compel these hurtful or profitable actions to 
be recognised. Suppose, for instance, that the 
strongest or cunningest snatched away the returns 
of the labour of the weakest giving nothing in 
exchange, or leaving an insufficient supply of 
sustenance, the weakest would perish ; then the 
despoilers would struggle among themselves, and, 
in turn, succumb to a like fate. It is, then,\ 
necessary for the preservation of society, that I 
each should, in some degree, respect the property I 
and liberty of another. This necessity implies, j 
in the first place, the recognition within their natural 
limits of the individual’s property and liberty with 
' such restrictions, liabilities {servitudes), as the 
general and higher interest of the community en- 
joins, and, secondly, the establishment of a re- 
pressive and^^na^ ,. system which guarantees rights 
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by inflicting on those who infringe them pains in 
excess of the pleasure procured by the infraction. 
But this is not all. The preservation of society 
necessitates not only the recognition and guarantee of 
rights, but the fulfilment of a series of duties as well. 
It is necessary. that the members of the community 
should mutually aid one another, the stronger assisting 
the weaker, and that all should unite in the presence 
of a common danger. This necessity is the more 
urgent as the community is more exposed to dangers 
^ from without. It is also necessary for its exist- 
ence, that each generation should beget another to take 
its place and ehould impose on itself, in consequence, 
the sacrifices which the performance of this obligation 
demands ; that the children should be cherished, 
educated, and protected until they are of age to provide 
their own living and pi'otection ; that, on the chil- 
dren's side, they should assist their parents when old 
age and infirmities have rendered them incapable of 
supplying their own maintenance. To these obliga- 
. tions enjoined by the general interest of the preserva- 
tion of society — to which that of the individual is 
' bound — are added many others. When disease, due 
/to uncleanliness, the consumption of putrid food, etc., is 
' incurred by members of the community, it is necessary 
to impose on them the regular observation of clean 
and sanitary habits, as well as temporary or per- 
manent abstention from unhealthy food. Observation 
and experience compel these manifold necessities to 
be recognised by the more intelligent members of the 
embryonic society of the- first age, the clans, septs, or 
tribes. But it is necessary to manipulate the masses 
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and oblige them to impose on themselves sacrifices, 
and to undergo the privations they involve. 

In the, absence of the intelligence and moral force 
which the comprehension arid observance of political, 
moral, economic, and sanitary rules or laws exact, the 
religious sentiment intervened. Eeligion became the 
originator and instrument of the law. It became this 
by a logical process of the mind ; for did it not rest 
with man by making offerings and obeying the 
divine commands to win for himself the favour 
or disarm the male volence . of those higher powers 
who cause him his sensations of pleasure or of 
pain — the powers whom he conceives to be ani- 
mated by instincts and passions like his own, 
and ' obedient, like himself, to self-interest? These ^ 
the magician, or soothsayer, had embodied in 
the idols ; he is in communion with them, and he 
naturally attributes to them the inspiration, the 
''revelation'' of the laws. These laws are not in- 
variably useful, for the soothsayer is not infallible. 
He is more especially prone to error since the ulterior 
consequences of human actions are frequently at 
variance with their immediate results, and since an 
action which causes a present evil in order to effect a 
future good, or vice versa, may well appear harmful. 
It is also possible that the soothsayer to whom the 
spirits embodied in the idols reveal the law, attri- 
butes to .them commandments more to his own 
interest than that of the. people at large ;.thab, for 
instance, the spirits reserve for him and the *chiefs 
certain choice articles in the public provision. But 
lb was necessary that the laws should not be too 
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manifestly in opposition to the opinion the majority 
has formed of the common interest, otherwise the 
authority of the magician would incur the risk of 
being compromised, and a rival more skilled in in- • 
terpreting the thoughts of other minds would not be 
slow in supplanting him. When agreement exists, 
and the law is accepted, it becomes unalterable, and 
is quite as much observed as the religious faith : the 
faith in the existence of spirits and the belief in their 
sacred power becomes more profound and general. 
Each person takes care that the law is obeyed, and in 
case of necessity denounces those who infringe it, since 
every act of disobedience to the law is an injury to 
the spirit whose edict it is, and this injury will ex- 
pose the whole tribe to inevitable chastisement.' 

When the breeding of live stock, the discovery of 
edible. herbs, the invention of implements of agricul- 
ture and the first arts, the establishment under the 
form of slavery of security of life and products of 
labour, had determined the transformation of the 
-sept, herd, tribe or clan, (the conditions of whose food 
industry prevented them from multiplying beyond some 
hundreds of beings,) into a State whose population 
is able to increase a hundredfold and more— then the 
institutions, in consequence of this progress, continued 
to modify themselves and the law^s to multiply; the 
territory of the community from which the chase had 
furnished food, divided itself out into portions adapted 
to agricultural industry, and this partitioning of the 
soil* brought about, in consequence, the rise of the pat- 
riarchal community. The proprietor of each portion 
became head of a family, and continued to nouribh 
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and govern the folk on his estate, women, children, 
servants or slaves. The employments to which the 
increase of elementary industry gave birth became 
constituted in the same way under the form of in- 
dividual enterprise, and the necessities of common pro- 
tection effected their unions in associations. Ex- 
change and price, which with difficulty existed in 
the primitive herd, in which each man provided for 
himself against a scanty number of wants of the 
first necessity, now grew into frequent use, and. 
demanded the recognition of a series of rights, and the 
fulfilment of a series of conventional obligations. 
The agglomeration and contact of a multitude of in- 
dividuals round the centres of industry and commerce, 
by rendering diseases more frequent and more fright > 
ful, necessitated the establishment and rigorous obser- 
vation of rules relative to the cleanliness of body, 
raiment, dwellings, as well as the purity of the food 
supply. It was necessary to discover all these rules 
indispensable to the preservation of the State and its 
})opulation, and to ensure their observation. 

In the tribe of the first age, it was the magician 
who, at once priest and savant, ipispir*ed by the tribal 
sph'its, formulated these rules. In the societies of the 
second age, the functions of the magician, having be- 
come more numerous and complicated, passed down 
to his descendants, for they alone possessed the 
capacities and knowledge necessary for the task. / 

The descendants of the magician, either in the case of 
a subjugated tribe or a dominant people, constituted, 
therefore, 
thanks to 


a^rcligious, political^ lear ned cast^ whicli,| 
its intellectual and moral superiority andl 
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the* necessity of its services, shared the government of 
the State with the warrior caste.* Moreover, when the 
State came to be conquered by fresh barbarians, this 
section of the former governing class soon recovered 
its position and influence. For the barbarians were 
not slow to recognise that they would not be able to 
do without them in the enjo^-ment and preservation 
of the domain they had possessed themselves of. In 
the same way that the conquering arra}^ organised 
itself usually under the form of a society, having as 
its object the exclusive enjoyment of the conquered 
State, in the same way that the classes devoted to the 
material labours of production constituted themselves 
into companies of agriculturists or traders, the 
descendants of the magician formed a corporation or 
immense caste devoted to the exercise of the diverse 
professions we nowadays qualify as liberal. There 
was; howevei', an essential difference in the practice 
of these professions, as they were pursued at the 
beginning of the secjnd age and as they are now- 
adays; this lies in the fact that the stock of acquired 
knowledge being then so inconsiderable, the profes- 
vsions which are now separated were then able to be, 
and, in fact, were, commonly combined. After en- 
tirely satisfying the religious wants of their pattens, 
the descendants of the magician continued, like their 
ancestor, to practice other learned professions. The 
priest was, at one and the same time, a' doctor, an 
astronomer, a magistrate, and a judge. 

Here we have a natural association, ignorant of 
scientific observation and religious intuition. What 
the priest discovered or invented in the domain of 
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the moral, political, physical, or natural sciences, he 
attributed to a supernatural or divine communica- 
tion, and he was still more inclined this way as 
his inventions and discoveries thereby secured an 
authority which they would not have had had they 
been simply of human origin. There was not, as one 
would have said, any deception. For, as far as that 
goes, had the same person still continued to pro- 
vide for the religious services, to devote himself 
to the culture of the sciences, and the practice of the 
political, moral, economic, and other arts, there is no 
doubt that the discoveries which have enriched the 
sciences and the inventions which have perfected the 
arts would have been attributed by their authors to 
an inspiration, a divine revelation, in the same way 
as were those which have transformed the relig- 
ions. 

The spirits of the tribe, in their new rank of deities 
of the state dr the city, were increased in numbers^ 
and hierarcbated, and constituted a divine government. 
But, this government possessing the State, and the 
people, taking from this property a revenue, under 
the form of offerings and sacrifices, had an interest not 
to allow the State to perish. What, therefore, should i 
these deities do ? They revealed, in the same way^ as | 
the spirits of the tribe had of old, the rules and prac-/ • 
tices necessary for the preservation of the state or 
people. Each time the want of _a. jpoJiticaJ^-^ 
economic, or sanitary rule mad^ itsdf felt, they cotxi- 
municated it to the descendants of the sorcerer, whoi 
on their side, through the increase of occasion for 
their services; had also Increased in numbers. ^ 
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la order, however, that a rule may be obeyed, a 
sanctioriL is indispensable. That sanction, which had 
already appeared in the embryonic religion of the 
primitive tribe, now developed and perfected itself. 
It consisted in a scale of punishments, proportioned 
to the gravity of harmful actions, and a scale of re- 
wards commensurate with the-utility of others. The 
good, those who observe the laws and practice laid 
down by the deities, are admitted to the Elysian fields 
of Paganism ; the evil, those who are disobedient to 
the divine commandments, are hurled down into 
Tartaros. Amongst the people whose religious ideas 
have not yet aspired to the immortality of the soul, the 
pains infiicted and the rewards conferred by the gods 
possess a purely earthly character, and, as the 
masses are able to affirm that they do not alvrays 
suffer from the infraction of the law, they are the less 
efficacious. The introduction of the dogma of the 
immortality of the soul in the religion of the second age 
has, therefore, in a great degree brought with it the 
social efficacy of the divine code. 

The religious faith, the belief in the existence of 
superior powers or deities — possessing the State and 
interested in its preservation — who show themselves so 
much the more alert to procure for their people ever}’- 
sort of good, and to preserve them from every sort of 
evil, as they pay their dues with greater exactitude, 
and obey more punctually their commandments — tliis 
religious faith, we affirm, came therefore as the first 
and indispensable mode of ensuring the preservation 
and progress of human societies. The laws which 
defined and assigned the limits to the rights and 
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duties of 'individuals, which interdicted harmful 
practices and enjoined profitable ones — these the 
deities revealed, and cause to be observed, by re- 
warding those who confoiiu and punishing those 
who infringe. The more religious the people, the 
better the laws are observed, the less is the need 
to resort to temporal power to make them respect. 
At an epoch when- the vast majority of men were 
without either the enlightenment, or the moral force 
necessary for that subordination without which society 
is unable to subsist, a subordination which the temporal 
power was clearly incapable of establishing or main- 
taining, this thereligious faiths at this epoch established 
and maintained with a marvellous efficacy at the mini- 
mum of expense. From this fact the conclusion may be 
drawn, that had the human species been destitute of 
religious feeling it would have never passed beyond 
the level of the other animal species. It is religion, 
rather than the aptitude to invent tools, that has 
created civilisation. 

The religions of the fi.rst ages offer in their divine 
'personnel, in the attributes and manners of this, per - 
sonnel, in the laws they have revealed and the 
practices they have commanded, certain more or less 
marked differences. The study of comparative reli^ 
gion, however, shows us resemblances more numerous 
and important than these differences. This is due^ 
on the one hand, to the fact that the human beings 
who conceived the deities, and fashioned them In 
their own image, resembled rather than differed from 
each other ; and, on the other hand, to the fact that 
their associations, -their societies, are not able to exist 
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save on the condition of submitting themselves to 
analogous rules of recognising and exercising like 
rights and duties, rights of property and liberty, 
duties of mutual assistance and custody. These rules 
are adapted to the conditions of existence in the 
societies, and to their degree of development. Tiie tribal 
religious codes of the first age vary from those of the 
second; but between them there is a striking analogy. 
The majority of moi'al prescriptions in the religions 
of India and China — in Paganism, Christianity, and 
Mahornmedanisin — are identical, since they minister to 
identical needs. Variations are determined by the 
temperament of the peoples, the relative proportion 
of the sexes, climate, etc. Only, when a progressive 
or retrograde societj^, or, better still, when religion 
adapted to this society is imposed on peoples living 
under other climates, and belonging to other varieties 
of the human race, the religious prescriptions of 
morality and hygiene do not always modify them- 
selves in adaptation to these changes ; these prescrip- 
tions then lose a portion of their utility, and sometimes 
become even harmful into the bargain. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE SECOND AGE — WORSHIP. 

In the petty societies o£ the first age the system of 
woi^ship very eTahorate.' The magician fasliions 
the idol in which the tribal guardian spirit embodies 
itself, and the amulets* and charms to which the touch 
of the idol communicates a preservative virtue. The 
faithful place their idol in a dwelling-place sheltered ^ 
from the weather, and sometimes clothe and orna- 
ment it with beads ; they provide for its wants by 
offerings of food and drink ; prostrating them- 
selves before, it, they offer their homage and 
prayers. 

Ih ,.tM societies of the second age, the tribute paid 
to the deities increases with the riches of thei.r 
folk, and adapts itself to J}he material and moral 
wants attributed them in accordance with their ranks, 
and functions. Ceremoni^ develops itself ; the rules 
or rites of this ceremonial becoiTie numerous and 
complicated. To the worship of the deities ax’e now ^ 
applied iihose formulas of etiquette which .experience | 
has proved to’Be^essentiai to a respectful obedience of t 
a“15Iave to his master, of a subject to his king; The j 
idols enshrining the deities are assimilated to their 
respective characters, functions, and attributes. They 
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are fashioned out of pi-ecious metals : the}’- are robed 
in rare stuffs ; they are pavilioned as befits them, in 
buildings surpassing in grandeur and richness the 
habitations of their subjects. The servants 'of these 
deities dress themselves in liveries or distinctive uni- 
forms just as the servants of earthly kings and 
grandees. The mob throng the portals of the Jempla. 
(the interior being commonly reserved for the deities 
and their servants) in order to present their offerings 
and address their prayers to the idol in which the 
god resided. The offerings are suited to the nature 
and appetite of the gods, some of whom are, like 
cannibals, greedy for flesh and blood, and only to be 
appeased by the sacrifice of human beings or eatable 
^ animals — beef, mutton, venison ; while others of a 
softer disposition prefer milk, honey, fruit, or incense. 
The priests receive these offermgs,immolate the victims, 
present the milk, honey and fruits, and burn the 
^incense on the altar. Forms expressive of humility 
are invented for purposes of . prayer and adoratijoja, 
rites are instituted for offerings and sacrifices, and, in 
short, for all the relations of man with the gods. 
|Like men themselves, the gods have a taste for the 
fine arts, and are particularly sensible to music. 
Feasts of music are therefore provided, dread and 
mournful cords are struck when supplication is made 
to the gods who preside over the works of destruction 
and. death, while the music in the Temple of Venus 

f is soft and voluptuous. Bj a reflex action these 
strains excite in the bosoms of the adorers sentiments 
and passions which they attribute to the objects 'of 
ffieir adoration. The ritevS of wor>ship becoming fixed 
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pass through a perioLl of elaboration. Whenever a part 
of the ceremonial — vestments, attitudes, instrumental 
or vocal music — is not in harmony with the character 
the devotees attribute to their deity, the discord strikes 
them as a false note, and they naturally imagine that 
the unpleasing sensation produced upon them is shared 
also by the deity himself. The cultus is thus rendered/ 
perfect by this unconscious collaboration of the faith-f 
ful in proportion as the cultus satisfies the religious/ 
concept. The rit^s and the ceremonial at le,aat tend to 
become fixed an d immutable. 

The religious systems of dijSerent peoples, however, 
only approximate in varying degrees to the religious , 
ideal they have in view. The jdivin e concept whicb!\ 
constitutes their spiritual element varies in elevation I 
and purity with the amo unt^^ pl intelligenc eTSa^ 
religious _ capacity possesse d ^byjymse who conceived 
the deities existenceanStheir disciples, TKe material 
element which is comprised by the idols, images, 
temples and ceremonies depends upon the current 
artistic jtalent, taste and riches of each ^peogle. 

Except in the case of the tribes too poor to support 
a magician, every cultus has its minister . But how 
is provision made for the maintenance of this staff of 
servants of the gods, for the creation and supply of 
the material of religion ? In the States which had 
undergone conquest — and this was almost universally 
the case in the second age of humanity — the warrior 
conquerors of the State were, for purposes of govern- 
ment and administration, compelled to have recourse 
to the enlightenment and knowledge of the descendants 
of the magician, and repay their assistance by aban- 

c 
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doning to them a portion of the conquered domain, 
together with its stock of human creatures. These 
donations of property, the descendants of the magician, 
now become the sacerdotaLcaste, turned to good pur- 
pose, and drew from thence a revenue which it em- 
ployed on the construction, furnishing and preservation 
of the temples, and construction and adornment of the, 
idols abiding there. To this revenue accruing from 
its inalienable possessions, were added chance sums 
accruing from the offerings of gifts in kind and of 
money. Cattle, and formerly — when in default of 
cattle man was the ^ey of man-— human victims, 
milk, fruits,' grapes and other eatables were offered to 
the gods ; a portion of these gifts was abandoned to 
their ministers, in the same way that the dessert on 
the masters’ tables was left for the servants. The 
amount of these offerings was proportioned to the 
depth and extent of the religious sentiment, and of 
the riches of the people, and also in respect to the 
popularity the deities enjoyed, and the particular effi- 
cacy attributed to each idol. Every time a demand 
is made upon a god for advice upon the opportune- 
ness of an expedition or anything else, a payment 
must be made in consideration for the service. The 
revenue of the religious domains, together with these 
casual sums, constitutes a sufficiency which procures 
an independent existence for the majority of the re- 
ligious of the second age. 


CHAPTER V. 


EXCLUSIVE KELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

Theoughout the first age, and at the beginning of the 
second, the essential character of the religions is their 
mutual ^clusi ve nggs. Each tribe, and later, each 
mition, has its own peculiar gods, whose jurisdiction 
does not range beyond the frontiers of their territory. 
This exclusiveness sprang from two cau^—(l) the 
identification of human and divine government ; (2) 
the original isolation in which the tribes, and later, 
the nations, composing humanity were wont to 
dwell. 

In their character of proprietors, the gods governed 
their State ; they dictated the rules of conduct, de- 
fined the obligations of their subjects, and sanctioned 
them by menacing transgressors with chastisements ; 
they protected their people against their enemies, and 
indeed, partook in its contests, procuring victory when 
victory was merited by rigorous observance of their 
laws, assiduity in worship, and unceasing supplies of 
offerings ; on the other hand, they ceased to protect it — 
save when not to do so would involve their own dis- 
possession — and rendered no assistance in battle when 
their laws were forgotten or neglected. That is why 
war was never engaged in, or a battle commenced. 
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without their first being consulted. At the moment 
of commencing warfare, sacrifices were offered up 
and their aid besought. After a victory thanks were 
rendered and a recompense made from the spoil of the 
conquered. After a defeat, attempts were made to 
regain their favour by observing their laws more 
closely than before, by punishing with twofold severity 
those who infringed them, and by increasing the 
number of sacrifices. 

This divine government, however, was only able to 
enunciate its orders by employing the services of inter- 
mediaries, to whom it delegated the powers of putting 
them into execution. These intermediaries and dele- 
gates constituted the human government of the State. 
In their capacity as ministers of the deities they 
governed the State, or chose the chief or king charged 
with the government. From such persons the chief 
elected by the delegates obtained his authority. Here, 
then, we find the origin of the " divine right of kings.” 
The laws which the chief of the governing hierarchy 
is charged to put into action are the laws of religion. 
For this very reason we are unable to conceive how 
more religions than one could exist side by side in the 
same State. Was it, in fact, possible to alter the 
cultus, to- adore new gods without at the same time 
inflicting a blow on the claims of the old ones ? for 
in that case would not tribute cease to be paid ? 
Would the gods and the agents, who, in transmitting 
to them this tribute, became entitled to a share, con- 
tentedly put up with this loss and resign themselves 
to the consequent diminution of their revenue ? 
Would they also allow a portion of their subjects to 
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cease observing their laws and to place themselves not 
merely under alien but even adverse deities ? The 
case would be aggravated when the national i-eligion was 
abandoned for that of a strange and, therefore, of a 
hostile people. To do this was to place in the hands 
of inimical gods the tribute due to one’s own 
natural deities, and to place oneself at the disposal of 
the hostile deities and their emissaries, who were 
compassing the downfall of the fatherland. It was, 
in short, as if a Frenchman refused fco pay taxes to 
his own Government in order to furnish funds for the 
German, and, in event of war, enlisted in the German 
service. To forsake one’s own gods for foreign ones 
was to become a traitor to one’s country. This 
is why it was held necessary to inflict on renegades 
the penalties of treason. The deities were without 
mercy in this respect; the God of the Jews authorised 
the massacre of the misbelieving Israelites who had 
deserted His altars for those of Baal. 

Furthermore, in the original state of isolation in 
which each tribe or nation carried on its earliest 
existence, they only had cognisance of their own 
respective gods, and remained in complete ignor- 
ance of those of the other tribes or nations. Yet even 
when the latter became known to them, they would 
hardly have been disposed to adore the gods who acted 
as guardians of tribes with whom they stood on 
hostile relations. In order to induce a people to 
reject its gods and choose others, it was necessary to 
drive them to extremities either by excessive demands 
of tributes and offerings, or else by the severity of 
their laws. Such an emergency must, doubtless, have 
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occurred, but if the revolt were repressed the old 
deities retained their sway ; if, on the other hand, the 
new were victorious the new took their place. In either 
case, religious unity remained intact, and the divine 
govei-mnent ■ continued to be identified with the 
human. 

Progress o£ different kinds has, however, in the 
course of time effected the separation of these two 
governments, or, as we should nowadays say, of 
Church and State. As a consequence of this the 
co-existence in the same State of more religions than 
one has also been rendered possible. 

In the later centuries which preceded the appear- 
ance of Christianity, religion no longer possessed in 
the civilised world about the Mediterranean, which 
alone ‘demands present;] attention, the preponder- 
ating influence it had enjoyed at its first start. The 
arts and sciences had so developed that their further 
progress entailed an extension of the division of 
labour. At first, the descendants of the magician, at 
one and the same time priests, legislators, magistrates, 
doctors, artists, etc., compelled to acquire a more con- 
siderable body of knowledge and to minister to the 
requirements of an increasing clientUe, divided 
among themselves the occupations which they had 
originally combined together. Amongst these oc- 
cupations were some not only foreign to religion 
hut even of a nature calculated to diminish faith in 
its dogmas; such was medicine, which discovers other 
causes of disease than the ill-will or anger of the gods, 
and other remedies than amulets; such, again, was 
astronomy, which by the observation of astral move- 
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inents suggested hypotheses out of harmony with 
belief in the deities entrusted with the guidance of 
these movements ; such, again, was philosophy, which 
\ brought these explanations to a fair degree of ad- 

vance, and constructed out of them a synthesis. 
Little by little, therefore, science separated itself from 
religion, even if it did not become actually opposed 
to it. A separation similar, although infinitely more 
important in its result, effected itself between the 
functions of the cult and those of the State. In 
societies where the productive power had increased and 
population and material wealth been augmented, the 
legislative, administrative, and judicial functions came 
to be separated in the same manner as the arts and 
sciences. There came into several existence in these 
places magistrates, judges, and administrators. Little 
by dittle from the accumulation of their resolutions 
and decisions there was evolved a political, civil, 
and economic code distinct from and more com- 
plete than the religious code. Religion still continued 
to hold sway over all the conduct of life ; it sanc- 
tioned the decisions of the magistrate and the ver- 
dicts of the judge ; but, in fact, the human government 
had emerged from beneath the divine. The State 
had become a lay thing. It was henceforth possible 
to remain the subject of the State, even when one had 
ceased to belong to the established religion. 

To these factors of progress, which caused in prac- 
tice ‘aT s^aration of Church and "State yet to be 
wr¥ed out in theory, musFbe added[The progress of 
industry and commerce, which had established pacific 
relations among the various folks. Limited in its origin 
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to the frontiers of each separate State by lack of security 
and means of communication, commerce had, by creep- 
ing along the courses of rivers and coasts of seas, 
gradually extended itself It ran along the borders 
Mediterranean, and threw out bremcRes 
even to' the" Indian ' Ocean and the Atlantic. The 
Pl^nXciahs founded the source of their fortune in 
the exchange of the products of the East with those 
of the West. The Greeks — and notably the Athenians 
—sprung from a Phoenician colony,^ followed therr 


suit. Of the articles of exchange, the most important 
was man himself ; th e slaye trade excelled all others 
in extent and value, and caused the bringing 
together and interaaLxing, of persons belonging to 
difier e nt re ligions and nationalities. Under the in- 
fluence of the Roman peace and the effectual repres- 
sion of piracy, the commerce of the Mediterranean 
basin acquired a more and more considerable develop- 
ment. ^ The^^Jg^ at this point, undertook an 
increasing sha"r6*”in all this, either as usurers or as 
merchants. A fter the destru ction of Jerusalem, they 

.,tO- spread in masses throughout Aiia 
Mino r, Greece, and even Rnmpi 


^ In this new state of things, in which the barriers. 

. WP^J^taining to human or divine .gOTom- 
™ which commerce had estab- 
lished relations of mutual interest in the midst of 
the peoples comprised by the Roman rule, and 
created markets^a t which personsiSelo^SgTo every 
kind of religion met as buyers or sellers, the religions, 
developed by the combination of all these points 

^ [This is a theory. ] 
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of progress,. ventured beyond the frontiers to which 
they had liitherto been confined, and their dis- 
ciples came to meet each other elsewhere than on 
fields of battle ; and it was at this moment, that a J 
new jL-eligion appeared, destined, in due time, ioj 
s^ersede all ancient ones and become the religion off 
our civilised world. 

This religion made its appearance at an opportune 
moment. Some centuries later, when the bonds 
which fastened religion to the State were again 
intact, and when incessant warfare had wiped out the 
lines of commerce, its propagation would have been 
impossible. And, further, at the actual moment of f 
its appearance, the exclusive cults of Paganism, w^^ 
inTulT Hecadence,^ and now but imperfectly answeredi 
the needs fliey aimed at supplying. 

Religious monopoly had, in the long run, effected 
all the results common to every sort of monopoly ; it 
had engendered mere routine, negligence, and extra- 
vagance. In possession of jpi^alth accumulated during 
ages of domination, devoid of the stimulus of ^competi- 
tion, the pagan priest devoted himself too little to 
the masses too poor to furnish the gods with a really 
valuable tribute, and willingly consigned his attention 
to patrons of the middle and higher classes. But in 
these classes, the educated minority, who had been, to- 
the school of the philosophers, and, consequently, lost 
their faith in the old gods; followed the practices of 
the established religion with only just sufficient 
zeal to escape the penalties of the law and 
the reprobation of the faithful. The majority held 
on by tradition and custom rather than by conviction. 
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Moreover, some of tlie^pagaii deities authorised and 
enjoined actions which the progress of civilisation and 
wealth condemned as immoral and harmful. If the 
* .cult of Mercury, patron of robbers, did no injury to 
the received ideas of an age when piracy was held 
in honour, and when a robber was, as at Sparta, 
considered a man of parts, this certainly ceased 
to be the case in a commercial age, when movable 
property was considerably respected, and the develop- 
ment of commercial relationships had accentuated 
the harmful character of the raids made by the 
worshippers of the messenger of the gods. The 
\'^feasts of Yenus and the Bacchanalian revels, by 
^ ilieir coarse and immoral exhibitions, in no less 
degree, gave offence to manners, more decent and 
refined, if not actually better. However, the in- 
dulgence of the pagan priest could be obtained when 
infractions of morality were redeemed by the richness 
of the offering. 

^ Such, then, was the state of Paganism, when certain 
? ischisgii!^ persecuted by the priesthood and the 
faithful of the StaieTieligion, spread themselves, as 
iffie Imperial peace allowed th^ to do, throughout 
yj the countries under Eoman rule. The new religion 
I ffiiey brought with them possessed a morality incojft-: 
tesfaEly. superior to the old religions, and, moreover, 
possessed a character and advantages which was 
, bound to render it peculiarly winning to the masses. 

\ ■ 


CHAPTER VI 


CHRISTIArnTY. 


Natura nihil fac it pe r This can be said 

h^iiat fcrii^ In order that 

a man may receive a.£ewjd^ in religion, morals, or 



ac^htomed, that he should find points. of a^’cemont 
between the old idea and the new, and be able to 
make these serve as bridges by which he may pass 
from the one to the other. We have seen what con- 
stituted the religious idea at the epoch when the ^ 
States of th e second age succeeded to the primitive 
tribe. This that of a heavenly gove rnme nt'^ 

modelled upon the ear^ly. This government was 
proprietor oT the*"^ate’s soil and population ; it was 
constituted, as every government is, by a people under 
a hierarchy, and the authority of a supreme lord. To 
this last the subject people had to pay a tribute, and 
make their obeisance under the pain of exposing them- 
selves to punishments proportioned to the gravity of the 
delinquencies and the duties of subjection. Such was 
the common basis of all religious j deas. an d this b asis 
v^i ch.w:e hav e found iryP^anism, we_^aJkfi|ld.i^^ 
with but s f^^TOiHeren^ces in form, and singular points 
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o£ analogy, in J udaism , tlie mother religion^ of 
Christianity. 

According to the book of ^Genes^ God brought the 
world out of chaos ; He created man and granted 
him the enjoyment of the fairest portion of this uni- 
verse on condition of his being obedient to His com- 
mandments, and not evading the duties of a faithful 
subject. The explanation of this condition is afforded 
by an analogy of the revolt of the Titans against 
I Jupiter. Like all the chiefs of the ‘State, the God 
p of the Jews possesses His hierarchy of officers or 
I; functionaries, angels, archangels, seraphims. This 
I iKieVarchy exercised the functions and filled the offices 
which devolved on the hierarchical governments in 
the patriarchal states or despotisms, such as existed 
in the second age of civilisation, and such as still may 
be found in Asia ; it formed the court of the sovereign, 
execute'd his orders and assisted in the administration 
of his domains. But even in the less closely con- 
stituted and ordered states, it produced conspiracies 
and revolts against the sovereign. One of the great 
officers of the heavenly hierarchy, giving way to the 
temptations of a perverse ambition and unbounded 
pride, rebelled against Jehovah , and , attempte d 
t g driy s_ Him_piit. Jehfl yah conquere d and pitched 
him and his accomplices into the outer darkness. 
But, being either unable or undesirous of persuing 
him, He permitted him to establish himself there and 

1 [The Translator, following English custom, has used capitals 
in expressing the names and attributes of the One True God. 
He hopes, that he has in any degree, nob, thereby, deprived M 
de Molinari’s work of its scientific character.] 
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found a kingdom. When Jehovah created man, whati 
did the r ebel angel^^^n do ? This aristocratici, 
creature was covetousTand attempted to divert and 
obtain for himself the obedience man owed his Creator. 
He succeeded in this by incarnating himself in the 
most cunning of beasts, tl ig s er pe nt. J ehovah 

punished man for his disobedience— 5 ne greatest and 
least excusable of crimes in the eyes of an absolute, 
sovereign — by driving him outj)f^E^n, and condemn- 
ing him to live by the work of his hands — a penalty 
which must have seemed particularly severe at a time 
when the inadequacy and imperfection of tillage 
rendered tillage at once most painful and least 
profitable. However, the sons of men continued 
to obey the suggestions of the rebel angel. 
s troy th is ungrateful race, therefore^_ Jeho vah had 
recourse tb't he deluge. A^single4ii8-n, a sin^ f armly, 
found grace in His ^ght. Once more He singled out 
in the descendants of this family, a people — the Jews 
— whom He protected and governed to the exclusion 
of the rest of the human race. But, even amongst 
the chosen people, the original sin of disobedience 
checked the attainment of any great result. 
This crime of divine high treason, as all other 
crimes, could not be otherwise redeemed than by 
expiatory sacrifice ; but such is the dignity of the 
offended, and such is the weakness of the offenders, 
that the latter are unable to offer a sacrifice 
of sufficient merit to recompense the offence. This 
compensation can only be afforded by a being of equal 
rank with Him who has been offended, a divine be- 
ing, a Messiah. The J ewish people awaited, then, the 
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a dvent . of a Messiah^jylio was to^ sa cri fice Himselfjgt 
order t o wl^e’^rat the original transgression, 
concile the creature with Ms Creator, and r^lace him 
i^the state o£ salvation in which he was before the 
fall. TliisTlessiah, this Saviour, predicted by the 
prophets, appeared in due time in Judea. But the 
I majority of the Jewish people refused to recognis e 
ffiSr"" The Priests and Pharisees "cSmp^Ie3them^ to 
put Him to death as an impostor. The Jews con- 
tinue to exist as if t he Messiah had nevSTcome ; re- 
msing the new law of Christ, they preserve intact the 
old law of Moses, and .will preserve 
pearance of the tru e Messiah. This is the dogmatic 
idea of Judaism. 

It was f rom this concept ion, differing as it did in 
form rather than in essence from other religions, and 
in full accordance with the moral and judicial ideas of 
the times, t hat, Christianity was born . While the 
majority of the Jewish people, obedient to its priests 
and submissive to the influence of the conservative 
Pharisees, refused to recognise the Messiah in a car- 
penter’s son, a ^ minority, composed of humble men , 
recognis ed Him ^ His miraculous power^^_,jjP4jJ2- 
c^^ed flis law. InHie-eyes of this minority, soon to 
beswSdedby the enrolment of Gentiles, the Christ is 
the Son of God, He is of one substance with Him, He 
is one of the elements of the Divine Trinity — power, 
love, intelligence, — He is the true Messiah. By this 
title He possesses the power to offer satisfaction for 
the wrong offered the majesty of the Sovereign of 
Heaven and of earth, and is able to redeem the original 
^sin by of fing Himself as a sacritice. 
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This conception o£ redemption, by^ sacrifice equiva- 
lent to the offence andlEe" injury caused by it, was a 
product of observation and experience in penal juris- 
prudence, and is to be found in the majority of ancient 
systems of law. Among the Teutonic folks it gave 
rise to the establishment of a wer gild redemption 
— money proportioned to the gravity of the offence). 
In the same way the consubstantial trinity of tlje' 
Divine Personality (la consubstantialitetrinitaire de 
la personaliU divine), which is also to be found 
in the primitive religions of India, was a product of 
human introspection. In considering his distinctive* 
nature, man recognised in his normal being power, 
love, and intelligence, and he was bound to transfer 
this trinity of his being to the Deity who had 
fashioned him in His own image. The Divine Being, 
doubtless, differed from his own in degree. Man, 
therefore, represented the Deity as an infinite power, 
an infinite love, an infinite intelligence. Would he 
otherwise have been able to conceive of elements of 
which he had no notion ? The Triq^^of the Divine > 
Essence was, then, it coutf^^n^ b^ b e, a" Kp.man 
tnnit^^nfimtely expanded . The Father represSfed 
power ; the Son, compassion or love ; the Holy Ghost, | 
intelligence.^ 

^ [The Translator feels bound to make some brief comments on 
the above paragraph. He ventures to think that M. de Molinari 
has inadequately conceived the teaching of the Church on this 
point. “ The Catholic faith is : That we worship one God in 
Trinity, and Trinity in Unity : neither confounding the Persons : 
nor dividing in substance.^’ However useful the nature of man 
might be in the explanatimh of this dogma, as mere matter of 
history, the dogma^re ceded the explanation, and not the ex- 
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These two conceptions, redemption by sacrifice and 
the adaptation of the human to the divine nature, the 
former familiar to minds even the least developed, the 
latter easily accessible, logically coincided with all the 
other dogmas of the new faith. Could that one of the 
Three Divine Persons, who by His nature must be 
dnrwn to i^crifice Himself for the redenaption of the 
original sin of humanity, be other than He who was 
the expression of compassion or love ? And how 
could He be able to accomplish this sacrifice in any 
other way than by becoming incarnate , and offering 
that which is most precious in man — His blood, His 
life ? 

Christ, however, only ransomed those who pro- 
mised for themselves and their children to obey His 
law. These received ba p tisrn, whmh^-wash^,^^ 
the origin al sin of diso^di^^. But to be received 
into the heavenly kingdom, baptism did not sulEce. 
It was necessary that the baptised Christian should, 
during his earthly life, be obedient to the divine law,' 
and this law, like that of Judaism and the other 
religions, extended itself to all the manifestations of 
human activity. It defined the duties of each individual 
^towards God, towards the Church, to which Christ had 
' delegated His spiritual power, towards his neighbour, 
etc. eta These duties are specified in a twofold 

planation the dogma. To say, as some have said, that the Son 
represented compassion andlove, as the Father represented an 
angiy and omnipotent Deity, is to forget that in Christ’s teacliinc 
that He gave His 

he en^ ete. St. John m. 16. The whole matter of the exj?Ian- 
by ^uiiaan introspection is well dealt with by the 
AhM Gratry in his Comiama^ice de L^Ame, vol. l.j 
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code, religious and moral, pronounced or revealed by- 
God Himself in the person of His Son, interpreted, 
developed, applied by His earthly administration* — 
His Church, whose chief, inspired by Him, i s infallible, 
as He is Himself, and as are all the powers existing 
at this period. 

To siimma^rise . the God of Christianity, answers’ to 
the ideaT^^ich had been at that time fashioned of 
the head of a State. He loves His people to such a 
degree as to be interested in the welfare of even the 
most humble individuals ; He is a Master, watchful, 
good, just and pitiful, but at the same time He is an 
absolute master, who desires that His law shall be 
obeyed. Like every sovereign at this epoch, He does/ 
not recognise any rights in His subjects. The most^ 
exemplary observation of His code does not confer the 
right to be admitted into His Heavenly Kingdom. 
It constitutes simply a plea f or admission. It is the 
Sovereign, the Lord, who is the judge of the worth of 
the plea. According to His pleasure He admits or 
rejects the postulant. I t is a g r RC g He accords, not a 
right He ^Qggnises. ForTSerest^ such is man's im- 
perfection that he is not able to act in such, a manner 
as to. merit His grace without divine assistance, and 
this assistance, which procures for Him the moral- 
force necessary to conquer his besetting sins and to 
keep the law of the Lord, is granted or withheld at 
the Lord's good pleasure. Only, since He is just and 
good in the highest degree, in that He is all that a 
ruler of a State ought to be, He .does not withliold these 
gifts from those whom He thinks have by their -Works 
or effusion of faith and love sufficiently applied them- 

D 
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selves to merit it. But the number is small ; many 
- are called and few are chosen. • For man_js_jiill 
affected bj, the fall of his first parents. He is prone to 
e”^l,~^d is also assailed by the tei^ations of the 
dev^ who watches for opportunities of peopling 
S^omains. It. is a constant^ truggle' between the 
y eood and e vil te ndencies— between his desire to obey 
thelSw a^ his inclination to infringe it, and §ueh is 
his infirmity and such is the rigour of the law, that . 
he rarely chances to be the conqueror in this strife, 
and falls therefore under the sway of the penalties 
that guard the sanctity of the law. Doubtle ss God is 
not only just. He is merciful as well, but His mei’cy 
iic^its limits fixed by justice itself. A sovereign 
cannot tolerate the infringement of his laws without 
losing his authority, or allowing his good things to 
pass into the hands of evil doers. If then, God rewards 
some. He -punishes others. The reward consists in 
admission into the heavenly realm, and the contem- 
plation of the Sovereign’s face, a thing which in the , 
ideas of the times was the most exalted favour that 
could be offered a subject. This reward was to be 
obtained immediately when all the duties presented 
in the divine code were fulfilled, or only after a period 
•of proof and penitence — purgatory. The punishments! 
consisted in the definite refusal of admission to the 
heavenly kingdom, and eternal relegation to the lower 
regions where the damned’ are prey to the rebel 
powers, the. devils who ar-e . confined there, who, 

. obedient to their malignant nature, are busiedl 
in torturing their victims. Such sentences are 
taken from the stock of earthly justice, and chosejj 
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as the most cruel. In J^is again divine justice 
answers to the ideas of the time/ Disobedience to 
the divine law implies an offence to the majesty of 
the most puissant and august of sovereigns — the 
King of kings; the punishment ought to be suited 
less to the gravity of offence than to the quality of 
him who is offended. Such in general outline is the 
conception of Christianity. 

The adyantaofes w hich Gliristicmity possessed..^ 
Paganism w ere of ‘ two /kind s — n^^a l and jnatei^ : 
both resulting from the difference in the*^ concep- 
tion of the divine motive. The motive which the 
gods o1^ Paganism pursued was their own proper in- 
terest ; Mid they, governed their people with a view 
to exacting tribute, and only rendered their services on 
the prior condition of being repaid. The motive of thel 
God of tim Christians is, on the contrary, the love om 
men, and their interest, not His own. He did not exacul 
anything more for Himself than the return of His love, 
and obedience to laws made with a view to man's well- 
being. He did not exact the payment of any tribute, 
and it was not necessary to strengthen by costly 
offerings intercessions offered him for any favours' or 
service. The pagan Olympos was ' filled with a host 
of deities,- each having his particular function and 
jurisdiction, to whom it was necessary to. make a 
present for each service coming under their respective 
offices. In the room of these swarming greedy 
deities, whose services were reserved for the rich 
capable of paying them, Christia nity had but o ne God, 
and t his G od was all-power ful, abl e to gran^all sorts 
offavours a nd render all sorts of services, asking in 
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exchange neither sacrifice nor offering. But more, 
He accorded these favours,. He rendered these services 
to the poor as well as to the rich. His ministers — His 
appstleg — contented themselves with what was neces- 
sal^^and, for the most part, lived by the work of 
their hands. The most illustrious of them, St. Paul, 
said if a man will not . work neither shall he eat, 
and he preached by example, seeking his living by 
tent-making. In,ji^ord, Paganism was an expensive 
re ligion , Christianity a cheap one. 


I 



CHAPTER VII 

THE STEUGGLE BETWEEN CHEISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 

In opposition to Paganism, Christianity possessed an 
indisputable economic and moral superiority, yet a 
religion, like an industry, can only aggrandise itself 
or supplant its rivals by entering into active competi- 
tion with them. Thus, at the epoch of the identifica- 
tion of ‘religion and the State, when each separate 
people had its own peculiar gods, the mutual relations 
of the varying gods and peoples being of an exclus-’ 
ively hostile nature, there could not possibly have been 
any sort of religious propaganda. As the gods had en-j f 
tered into the warfare of their peoples, the conquerors,^ • 1 *. 
. ■ after having gained possession of the lands of the con- / ' ^ " 
quered, whom they enslaved if they did not massacre,^ 
did not fail ' to proscribe the hostile deities, to d estroy/ 
•t heir ^ages and burn their temples . The dispos-l 
s^^ed wouId7iF allow^ to place themselves under the 
protection of the triumphant deities, abandon the gods 
who had already abandoned them. Each people were, 
nevertheless, zealous of their gods, a*nd that not with- 
out reason. They would not suffer their ancient foes, ■ 
now become their slaves, to share in their religion, 
and to obtain thereby favours and protection which 

might be turned against themselves. They pro- 
.53 
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}i|bikd, therefore, access to their and this 

’prohFbition appliecfalsb to the strangers, -whom the 
development of trade, effected by the advance in in- 
dustry and navigation, brought to commercial towns 
like Athens. This state of things continued even when 
it had been found more convenient to substitute for the 
massacre or the enslaving of the conquered people a 
simple tribute, and to allow them, as the Romans did 
in Judea, their institutions, laws, and . worship. 
The refusal to allow foreigners to participate in the 
nati<mjl worship was completed by the refusal of 
liberty to join a foreign religion. For, if the State 
deities were deprived of the increase in their revenue, 
which would have been brought them by an increase 
in the number of their devotees, was it not but equit- 
able that the should be prevented from 

further diminisffihg their revenue by claiming a share 
of the tribute rendered them by their own nation ? 
To refuse them the compensation of protection against 
foreign competition would be to provoke their just 
wrath. The result of this twofold prohibition was to 
render all religious propaganda impossible. 


It seemed, then, that Christianity would be destined 
to remain confined to the narrow region of Judea,- 
where it was born. If it had been so confined, it might 
well be asked whether it could possibly have emerged 
from the a ctive persecution to which it was^ut by the 

it threatenedT This 
^rsecution, h owever. Preserved ^,^an cl brought about 
”Froiecufe3”and hunted' down in Judea, 
*he makers and propagators of - the schism in the 
Btablished religion emigr^d, for the most pa*rt, into 
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ne^bouring lands. I^e^U^jDroselyte^ they^ were 
anxig^as to spread The propaganda, more^ 
over,- contributed to supply the means of existence 
which the poor refugees could only find with diffi- 
culty. In theory this propaganda was forbidden in 
Asia Minor and in the other countries whither the 
Christians fled, but the pagan priesthood were less 
easily aroused, and believed themselves less interested 
than the Jews in putting the law into action. As long 
as the Christians remained few in numbers, and won 
over their adherents from the poorer and lower 
classes, and so did no material injury to the estab- 
lished religion, the pagan priesthood did not bestir 
themselves, and were content to ignore their obscure: 
opponents. 

It was otherwise, however, wh^ the new religion 
by the quality and number o^^ had ac-j 

quJred a serious importance. Then , but too late, 
F iTganism in voked the assistance of the Sta^eTn^rder 
to preserve their monopoly, just as the priests of 
JpLclaism 'had done at the advent of the Christian 
Messiah . This appeal to the civil arm was so far justifi- 
able in that the Christians, in the zeal of their faith, 
showed themselves less tolerant than the pagans. 
They did mot confine their energies to pacific, oral or 
literary methods of propaganda, but actually destroyed 
the temples and upset the images of thT^gods 
PagamsmT^ An aggressive religion,' not to be satisfied' 
with the toleration meted out to its fellows, connivino*! 
at the expulsion of the tutelary deities of the Empire ! 
and the^'enthronement of its God in their room, clearlyi 
came under the rigour of the laws protecting the 
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the past and peesent op religions. 

achmg to them were then considered quite as 
necessary a. now a„„aH.r t..a regolaS S 
modern codes winch protect the industries possessinc. 

monopoly or monopolised by the State itself. This 
^^ams why even the most just and humane of^e 
;Cmsars, such for instance as the Antonies did not 
I *0 place the^laiv ,in full action ' ' 

*<1 Bot safflce to 

h “ODaent arrived when, after three 

sl™ggle. Christianity clearly^Iurpasser 

Tien 

, order To escape the imminent risk of beino- 

dispossessed by some Christian Casar, turned himS 

On faith. In embracing Christianity 

^tMtine carefully abstained from placing Pa^aA 
ism. still influential.under the ban.and cLequentlv for 

v.“inlLres“D°™%i''' BoBtWod^ith 
ism would 

-relya forioen OhSCtTi.^”‘ “ 1“ 

decisive predominancy. InconfonniWloHi^TZ “ 

of the times, it employed its ad“nC fortH* 
truc^on „ Its rival, and in so doin',, fvaiid tell 

Later, 4hen PalnZ tad P?' ^69, 330. 

having changed their mind Christ the Christians 
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the weapons that had been used against itself— con- ^ 
fiscation and punishment. Let us notice that whenh 
The time of the Protestant Reformation arrived, this- 
spoliation of the pagan priesthood served as U i 
precedent for the imperial spoliation of the old faithy 
in the interest of the new. 


By the fifth century of our era, we may consider 
the struggle' as over. Christianity had replaced 
^ The temples of the latter had been 
/ demoiished or transformed into churches, the property 
of the old religion confiscated to the State, the favour- 
ites of the court, or the new religion ; yet this revolu- 
tion had been less profound than we are accustomed 
to suppose. The religious cUenfete were ' the same, 
and it was necessary that the services they demanded 
should be adapted to their intellectual and moral 
condition. The most numerous portion of the popu- 
lation, the slaves, serfs, or peasants, by the very 
nature of their occupations, enjoyed but a feeble 
intellectual development. Excluded, in the past;, from 
the State religion, they only experienced such religious 
needs as could ordinarily be satisfied by the adoration 
of fetiches, and the wearing of cheaply procured 
amulets, to which they believed that the touch of 
idols had communicated the virtue of preserving the 
wearer from all kinds of evils and diseases. Abovc| 
the ignorant and superstitious masses was a halW 
cultivated class of persons who, even when philoso 
phers' doubt had destroyed the faith of the uppei* 
classes, s^iU^rem^ to the old gods. In 

closing the pagan Olympos and in throwing open its 
churches to even the poorest devotees, Christianity 
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purified religion, while it at the same time extended 
its area. Yet this culture had to be brought to the* 
doors of the worshippers of idols as well as to those 
of the adorers of fetiches. Christianity was, there- 
fore, co mpel led to accommodate i^elf to the pRgl'R 
conception ^ of a celestial government with its hier- 
archy of^gods and demi-gpds respecjiiYely^ devoted to 
the numerous and diverse functions necessitated hy 
the protection of a people and ^e satisfaction of their 
material and moral needs. It was not long before 
fthis government reconstituted itself in the minds of 
the Christian masses, but under different forms and 
^^denominations, although with similar attributes. • 
jthe. Father-, God the Son, the Holy Ghost, the Virgin 
iMotEer”, the archangS!^ and angels^Xnd the legion of 
Wilts, incessantly increased by canonisations (which 
replaced the deification of heroes and emperors whom 
^ Paganism had admitted into its pantheon), took 
the place of hierarchical deities of Paganism, and 
specialised themselves in a similar way. The Chris- 
tian artists depicted God the Father with His Son on 
His right, and beneath, in gradations, the dignitaries 
of the heavenly court, according to their rank, and with 
the forms and features- and dress, which the popular 
imagination attributed to them. In the ♦same way 
that the mass of persons solicitous of officevS, favours, 
and graces, are unable to address themselves directly 
to the sovereign, emperor or king, who governs the 
- earthly State, the simple and ignorant people could 
not conceive it possible that the Sovereign of the 
heavenly State would himself receive every request, 
and that the recommendation or intervention of an 
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influential person at His Court would be valueless. 
The substitution of one religion for another was unable 
to^ree the popular mind of a conception founded 
upon the observatipn an(i_._.e?:perience of human 
affmrs. Instead^ therefore, of addressing themselves 
.to the gods and demi-gods, the people besought the! 
interventi on of t lie^Virgjn, the angels, and saints. Inf 
sliort, Christianitjjag^m ih prder that iti 

might reac^ the masses still merged ip, P 
Zmong the tdgher and more educated classes, to 
whom the scEools of philosophy had already suggested 
the central idea of monotheism, the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity were able to win acceptance with less conces- 
sion and fewer compromises. Yet,, even here, this 
was not the case as far as the ec(5n6ihic side of Chris- 
tian doctrine was concerned. The community of 
goods, conformable to the teaching of the Messiah, if 
not actually enjoined by Him, and practised by tbe 
first Christians, could not commend ’ itself to a class 
of proprietors. It was necessary to abandon tliis 
point and to limit Christianity to a recommendation 
to the rich to succour the poor.^ 

In like manner, Christia nity jvas compelled to 
ac(iommodate itself to ^he political^^cessit^ of the 
TPhe first Christianshad not sought for pos- 
^"ssion of the State. Had not Christ Himself said, 
^'My Kingdona is not of this world?” We have, however, 

^ Gaston Boissier : La Fin dn Paganisme, vol. ii. , p. 402. 
[We ought to notice that it was to a professing Christian St.' 
Peter said : — ‘‘ While it remained was it not thine own ? and 
after it was sold, was it not in thy power (Acts v. i). Cf. 
W. T. Sim cox : Early Church Histary, ch. i.] 
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seen that in the societies of antiquity, religions law 
covered the whole civil and political life, and that 
two or more religions with their respective laws, 
could not co-exist within the same State, without the 
risk of anarchy. Religions unity and the union of relig- 
i on w ith the Stat^were indispensable to interior order, 
as well as external safetj^. I n this res pect, matters 
gradu^^lly became modified. The laws of the Roman 
Ethpire, while preserving this ancient religious form- 
alism, were codified by jurists, and put into action by 
magistrates who did not exercise sacerdotal functions. 
fThe separation of Church and State, together with a 
j plurality of religions, bad become possible, and that 
j without any risk to external safety or internal order. 

^ The experiment had, indeed, been made under Con- 
stantine and certain of his successors, but a new fact 
is always in conflict with old ideas, and long centuries 
were destined to roll by before the human mind, still 
imbued with the necessity of religious unity, even 
when that unity no longer existed, was able to con- 
ceive the possibility of the separation of religion from 
. the State, and of the possibility of toleration. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PEOGRESS OF RELIGIOUS MONOPOLY TO THE END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES — ITS DECADENCE. 

So far from retarding the progresa--oLiJhristianJ.;^^^ 
tl ^ invasion of the ba rbariansTiastened its ^yance. 

It raised the clergy to a higher^^sition than they had’ 
held under "tFeT ruIe of RorneT ^TEe^ribes of Goths, 
Franks/Vandals, and Suevi who invaded the Empire, 
and ended by establishing themselves there, found 
themselves under the necessity of constituting a vaster 
and more complicated government than that which 
had suited a tribe. For it did not suffice merely to 
share in the conquered territories ; it was necessary 
to turn them to profit. Ignorant, and, to a great ex-j « 
tent, without ideas of administration, or even of arith-?' 
metic, the peoples were compelled, in order to manage! 
their domains and keep their accounts, to call in the ; 
assistance of the class in possession of the necessary | 
knowledge which they lacked. The Christian clergy/ 
occupied an elevated rank in the lettered classes, a^^ 
possessed over the barbarians a superiority analogous 
to ThaVno wadays possessed by our missionaries over 
the back^rd jgeoples of Africa and the Pacific. At 
tfi^ame time, the pomp of worship, and the glamour of 

its ceremonies, exercised over the minds *of these new- 
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comers into civilisation an impression o£ wonder and 
respect. While -tlie class of State functionaries and 
scribes remained tacitly hostile to these brutal and 
uncultured barbarians, the Christian clergy, animated 
byfc^ spirit of proselytism, set to work to conciliate 
them with a view to eradicatino: their ido latr y as well 
as preserving their own goods and position. The 
barbarians, moreover, ignorant as they were, well 
understood the influence the clergy possessed over 
the subjected people, and recognised the importance of 
their co-operation in the task of keeping the masses 
in order.. . These considerations of interest, added to tlie 
natural ascendancy which a cultivated class exercises 
pvey uncultivated minds, effected their speedy con- 
version. By this superiority in education and know- 
ledge, the Christian religion found its position and 
prestige increased and fortified. Without express 
acknowledgment, the new masters of the State, by 
Vespecting their property, and increasing it by 
Jonations, and the right of raising a tax called the 
tithe, specially designed to provide for the necessities 
3f worship, and by warding off, more carefully than 
he Cmsars had done, any attack on. clerical mono- 
poly, submitted to the ascendancy of the clergy, and 
1 emunerated their assistance. At the same time, the old 
cults or idolatries and schisms which menaced the privi- 
leged religion were rigorously prohibited. In all the 
Inonarchies springing^ from the_barbarian conquest, 
Christianity ¥ecame the religion of, the State, andj>y 
‘kis_ti^^jya^i^A§ted wi^^^ even more 

absolute than any which had existed under the Roman 
! Umpire, 
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A twofold interest, material and moi’al, incited the 
Chris tia n cl ergy to 'keep this monopoly intact. The 
moral interest was, indeed, the insult which would be 
oifered to God Himself by the toleration in the same 
vicinity of a lying religion — a. devil’s agency: the 
material was the preservation of the Church’s goods, 
and indeed of its very existence. For the admission of a 
new religion would infallibly have entailed the evic- ? 
tion of the old, the expulsion, and, it may -well be, the 
massacre of the priests. Again, if idolatry and pagan- 
ism ceased to sffeird cause for fear, it was not so with 
the schisms. .It was no unusual occurrence for the con- 
quering- Christians to become divided among them- 
selves, and for antagonistic parties to spring up in their 
midst. Whenever one of these dissenting parties or 
schisms chanced to get the best, it took the place 
of defeated orthodoxy, and did not fail to possess it- 
self of the spoils of the orthodox clergy. This affords 
an explaination of the extraordinary violence of religi- 
ous__guan;ds ; the object' of 'the conquest being, not 
merely the realisation of a programme, often but 
slightly differing from that of the party in possession 
of the State-conferred monopoly, but indeed .to win 
that position for themselves. 

Despite these struggl.es. Which more often than 
otherwise had the effect of reviving religion, the earl^l 
c^turies following the fall of the EmpirT forni. 
the most flourishing time of Christianity. Kecruite J 
from the pick of the people, the Christian clergy exj 
ercised a prep qnclerating influence in the governmeiji 
of .-. RO'y.. , s jtaiis, preserved the legacy of antiqultyl 
and, thanks to th e pecu liar security. tilmv_jRjQyedl 
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effected within the enclosures of their monasteries the 
revival of agriculture. They were the promoters of 
every ^reat enterprise, and, by appealing to religious 
feeling, the spirit of adventure and the desire for 
gain, for close on three centuries, drew vast herds of 
men off to the crusades. 

Unfortunately, to this period of constitutional 
security, in which the increase of population had been 
encouraged to the highest degree by the develop- 
. ment of feudalism, a period of material decadence suc- 
Iceed^d^^ The disruption'''7)f^“"fe and the in- 

crease of anarchy pub an end to the extraordinary pro- 
sperit}^ which the Christian world had enjoyed from the 
Meveiffh to the thirteenth centuries. When bad days 
v^iiad come ~anH~ with them penury of resources, the 
spiritual and temporal powers, which up till now had 
remained united, commenced at last to quarrel. The 
struggle began about a question of money (the in- 
vestitures struggle), and this dispute soon spread itself 
throughout all the countries of Christendom. It is 


easily seen why the jpir ittial power had from the 
first the superiority in this struggle. Thanks to the 
donations^made by the kings and the masses of the 
faith ful, and the revenue afforded by her landed 
property and casual gifts, the Church had become the 
greate st p roprietor and financial power in all the states 
where she existed. She was mistress of education, 
and presided over all the acts of life, birth, marriage, 
death ; she held souls by the fear of punishments, and 
jhe^ hope of rewards bey pnd_ the tomb. Her chief, 
he soverei^^pntiff, in his character of representa- 
Ive of God upon eaidh, constrained the most powerful 
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power finrl Li destroy this enormous ' 

government and'kw^ Progressive secularisation of ! 

hereditary these lav Ipo'- + rendei their offices 
■^increased^ number 1 ^-^ministrators both 

following th. of ' I '■ 

these rivals of the clerw ih I . 

their struggles with tL ^ 

Chtotlr'lL' P^eol by tl.d 

“ote ani more indepoadent^^Vh ‘™® bet 

would have insisted on otherwise 

insisted on her services. The clergy con- 
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^tituted the most powerful of corporations, and such 
y,L the conduct and customs of its members that no 
one could meddle with it without exposing himself to 
the dan<^erous charge of heresy. It would not suffer 
any external ' control. However rigid may be the ' 
watch a political, industrial or religious body places 
npon itself at its commencement, this control will 
swn slacken ; the more important members of the 
body, those whose superior position places them above 
contool, are the first to exceed the limits the rules 
place upon them, and their example can hardly fail to 
be followed in the lower ranks. The manners of the 
secular and regular clergy, from age to age, grew worse 
and worse, and they showed less and less zea,! in the 
fulfilment of their religious duties. The increasing . 
corruption of .their morals diminished the authority 
they had enjoyed, a nd g ave birth to a reprobation 
jwMch'ex'pSesied itself in satires and caricatures, until'**' 
Jat TasJ'thT spirit of criticm engendered the spirit of 
nreyolt The services which this enervated and pvo- 
■ tected clergy supplied were depreciated in value with- 
out any diminution in price. In the palmy day's of 
the Middle Ages, such prices did not seem excessive, • 
but now that bad times had come, the people, who 
had been ruined by anarchy and vvar, found them- 
selves hard pushed to pay the sums they once had 
considered light. Religious buildings commenced, in 
times of prosperity now remained unfinished, and since 
everything fetched a smaller price, the tithe and other 
ecclesiastical sources of income became gradually more 
and more onerous. A mong st the people, religious feel- 
i ngg rew dim and inactive, whilst the display of clerical 
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of superior minds to violent 
^fo-ction. This reaction gave birth to the Reforma- 
tion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE REFORMATION AND THE RELIGIOUS WARS — THE 
PHILOSOPHIC REACTION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Slackness and corruption had in. time sapped the 
material force of the Rqmaa Church, and caused a 
deficit in its finances. The ordinary revenues of 
tlie^clergy Hid not sufiice to cover the proud and 
luxurious extravagance of her high dignitaries and 
to provide for the expenses of the sumptuous edifices 
they still continued to erect. The ecclesiastical*" 
! government issued therefore a sort of paper money 
’ which, according to their own account, would secure 
currency in the heavenly kingdom as pa yment forjlie 
I redeffi£tion of sins. A rich man would, by fortifying 
I himself with the right amount of this paper money, be 
able to gain admission to the dwelling of the blessed, 

I and this even after a free cai'eer of vice, avarice, 
luxuriousness, and covetousness. One had nothing to 
do but pay over the price. In Southern countries, 
as in Spain and Italy, where morals declined under 
the influence of climate, the issue of indulgences 
met with favour and found an excellent market; 
but it was otherwise in the Northern lands, where 

already the depravity of the clergy had produced 

■ " ^ 
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grave scandal. The sale of indulgences was, so to 
speak, the '' last drop of water which makes the vessel 
overflow.’’ Eeligious souls were indignant at this sale 
of sacred things, and demanded the reform of the 
abuses that had crept into the Church. Instead of 
listening to this protest, the ecclesiastical government 
met it by excommunicating the '"Protestants.” The 
rrfpomers thei^ transformed themselves into revglu- 
tiofl^t^. Preserving the essential dogmas of Christian- 
ity, they tore away from religion its outward cloak 
of pomp and luxury ; they abolished the discredited 
monastic orders whose riches excited the covetous- 
minded ; to the dictatorial rule of the Eoman 
Church they opposed the parliamentary government 
of an elective assembly. In (^rm^ v. and in the 
other countrie.s of the North, public opinion pro- 
nounced itself in general accord with the reform 
‘'party, and the sovereigns gave in their adhesion. 
Apart from the religious feeling which influenced 
some of their number, they were induced to take 
this course both from a fear of the results of 
a conflict with dominant opinion, and by the oppor- 
tunities of profit which thej3onfiscatipn of the^ 
o f the ^m onasteries and clergy oflered them. It cannot 
be forgotten thar in England , at least, this last con- 
sideration exercised a decisive influence on the mind 
of Heaix^ YIII . On the other hand, in the countries 
wITefe^^rotestantism only enlisted in its cause a 
minority of the upper and middle classes — in Italy, 
Spain, France, and the Southern Netherlands — the 
sovereign remained loyal to the Eoman Church. , 

In all these countries, the Church was united to the 
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State, and no one as yet dreamed of their separation. 
•-.’.The E ^rnmUffl,. however, by giving birth to 
i'la strusrgleTor ” existence, could hut bring about the 
destruction of religious monopoly. The governments 
fwlinffi had adopted K‘otestantism interdicted the 
l^ractice of Catholic worship, possessed themselves of 
I the property of the clergy, demolished the Church, or 
attached them to the new religion. In the countries 
remaining Catholic, Protestantism, d fortiori, was 
absolutely proscribed. The,^^g[uisitiop, was called 
into being in order to track down and hand the 
makers and adepts of schism over to the secular arm. 

( On both sides alike, on the side^of the new religion 
^ well as of the old, recouii^e was made^oToTttrreru^^ 
the stake in order that the religion of "the State 
might be protected from rivalry. In Italy and in 
Spain, where the cold and severe ceremonial of Pron^ifc* 
testantism was antipathetic to the artistic character 
and instincts of the people, and where a strain of 
Paganism was innate in the masses, there was little 
or no struggle at all. But in where Pro- 

testantism had gained a considerable portion of the 
rich and cultivated class, things were different. Here 
the Eeformation gave rise to the ci^il^jvar, which 
Henry IV. ended by a compromiseln. the. '' Edict of 
Nantes.' ' This comprommQ^oui s^ a sovereign 
actuated by the old idea of the necessary coincidence 
of Church and State, committed the enormous fault of 
revoking, much to the detriment of the moral power 
material prosperity of the -kingdom. In the 
Nor thern _N^h erl ^ds, the heresy, which had conr 
quered the majority of the population, remained 
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victorious, while it *was extirpated throughout the 
Southern Netherlands, where, as in France, it had 
only gained a minority respectable in quality, but 
insufl&cient in numbers. It was only when one o£ 
these religions, the new or the old, had secured its 
monopoly that the wars known as the wars of religion 
were brought to a termination. 


The rival cu lts, ho wever, did not obtain a State Jii.Qno| 
poly gratui t oush g. After having imposed their condil 
tions upon the State, in the epoch when the barbarous 
monarcbs stood in need of their assistance for the organ- 
isation or security of their rule, the clergy, whenever the 
secular arm was needed to defend their monopoly in 
Catholic countries, or to obtain itfor them intheProtest-| 
ant — th e clergy, we say, wer e cogipeUed to a ccept condi-f 
tions which it was now the State' s to impose . I 

however, the Church had more need of the State thani 
the State had ^7(1 of the Church ; and the latter po werl 
th^fore, came to be ruled as of old she had been theft 
ruler. Louis XIV. for instance, while restoring 
the monopoly of Catholicism, subjected, it to the 
regime created by the declaration of 1682 (which 
restricted tlm^we^ Pope by asserting thel/ 

powerof^ate), and also made^no scruple about laying l 


In England, the head of the State in like manner 
imposed his suprem acy on the Established Charch , 
and, into the bargain, he compelM her to put up 
with the rivalry of dissident schisms which formed 
themselves' into independent bodies. In short, the 
Church — Catholic or Protestant — was wholly or par- 
tially protected against competition; but this pro- 
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tection was purchased at the price of her independ- 
ence and liberty. It could only procure for her a 
deceptive security and prepare the way for her 
downfall. 

I The harmful influence which is inherent in m 
I monopH^'^ie^mg activities did not fail, 

I therefore, to make itself felt in religiousculture. The 
I sloth and corruption which ha3~provdEe3the Eef orma- 
' tion, and had been effectually remedied in the six- 
teenth century by competition, again made their 
appearance and increased with rapidity in JJbe eigh^ 
teenth. In Catholic countries, the clergy, still in pos- 
session of vast domains and protected against all 
competition, showed themselves less active and 
zealous in the fulfilment of their duties. In Protes- 
tant countries, where the property of the cleigy had 
for the most been confiscated, and where in the place of 
the Catholic religion, which was generally prohibited, 
the established religion was compelled to cope with the 
.|iissentingsects,religiQusj3u^^^^ if not actually progres - 

si v^e,yet preserved more or l^sjof its purify. N ot having 
:k rich patrimony at their disposal, the Protestant 
i Iclergy fou nd themselves oblig^ to appeal to^\o 
ll^od-will of their patrons for a great portion of their 
I hieans of existence, and it was therefore tb eir interest to 
^mulate dew The inferior Catholic cler^were 
^nslaved' to the power of the dignitaries, and, being 
then reduced to a position similar to that of the Pro"^ 
testant pastors, and possessing but a comparative in- 
dependence,. they expended in tlie exercise ^f their 
oflSces an activity as great as their assurance of reward 
was slight. 
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To this recrudescence of faith, which the sti-uggles of | 
religion had stirred up, there succeeded in turn luke- I 
warmness, indifference, and soon even hostility. Per- j 
haps also the violence of persecution, the odious ^ 
proceedings of the Inquisition, the crimes committed ; 
in the pretended interests of the faith, had contributed .i 
their share to a reaction against a religion, whose ^ 
interests had so often enjoined acts in complete dis|| 
cordance with the prescriptions of Gospel morality.' | 
A philosophic school formed itself in correspondency 
with this new tendency of thought, and servecj as theF 
expression of nascent reaction. 

Up till now, the philosoj ffiga^s, the enemies, and 
critics of the. gods, who, in the name of reason, 
attacked dogmas without offering in their place any 
fresh ones or a new faith, had found but a feeble echo in 
the cultured classes. But by the revocation of tlm ^dict 
o| Nantes ” they acquired at a Tolow an extraordinary 
amount of favour. With the re-establishment of 
religious uniformity, and the end of religious contro- 
versy in France, there also came into active existence a 
literature n ot sim ply schismat ic ^t frankly anti- 
religious, deistic, indeed eve n atheisti c. It attempted 
to demolish dogmas, to qualify revelation as a n act of . 
impokture, and to show it up by biinging to light 
what one might call the wrong side of religion — j 
the wrong-doing of every sort it has caused, the crimes^ 
it has inspired or sanctioned. This so-called philo- 

[Mr. J olin ]yrorley,m liis Diderot arid the Dncyclopcedii>t!SjB’yQSik& 
of the French Church of the eighteenth century cis evincing a 
‘ ‘ strange mixture of Byzantine decrepitude and the fury of the 
Holy Ofi&ce.’^J 
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sophic literature, together with the memory still 
fresh in men's minds of persecutions and the culpable 
sloth of a clergy grovelling in riches, awakened in the 
cultivated of the Christian World a sympathy with 
those lines in Tragedy of Mahomet : — 

“ The priesthood is a vain contrivance. 

Our credulity is its single science.^’ 

In other times, when the assistance of the Church 
had been indispensable to the State, this aggressive 
literature, which employed without mercy’’ the in- 
vincible arms of irony and satire, which ridiculed 
even the most venerable of traditions, wliich did not 
dissemble its intention of attacking the faith it styded 
superstition or fanaticism, would have been rigorously 
repressed, and its authors would have expiated their 
diabolical blasphemies at the stake. But now the’^ 
situation was altered. The State was no longer de- 
pend ent on t he ChaEch. '"Tt posseSeoT a politicaC 
jaHTcial, andacTniinistrative staff, recruited almost en- 
tirely from without her ranks. Itwas emancipated from 
her tutelage, and the time had come when her past ser- 
vices could be forgotten. Perhaps, also, the material 
loss caused by the revocation of the “Edict of Nantes” 
had stirred up in the mind of the governing clas.ses an 
unconscious resentment against a society whose pro- 
tection was so costly. If, however, the State had 
succeeded in restricting the communications of the 
great clerical corporation with its foreign chief, this 
corporation none the less possessed immense riches 
and power, and also enjoyed, from a fiscal point of 
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view, exceptional privileges. It was freed from the 
obligation of some of the most profitable taxes, and, 
with the assistance of the State, gathered its own 
peculiar tax, the tithe. This explains why the State 
dealt gently with an institution with which it was, 
however, now able to dispense, and it also shows us why, 
in the growing financial embarrassment, the State 
threw covetous glances towards the riches which the 
Church had accumulated under its protection, and 
which offered an inadequate contribution to its im- 
posts.^ 

If no outbreak had arisen, this reaction stirred up 
by religious monopoly would probably have resulted 
in the repeal of the prohibition against Dissent,^ and 
the subjection of clerical property to the law of 
fiscal equality. It may also be conjectured that the 
^ Catholic Church, like her rivals, would, in course of 
time, have been compelled to content herself with the . 
voluntary offerings of the faithful, and that this step 
would have been followed by a more equitable redis- 
tribution of incomes among the superior and lower 
clergy. But the B evolutipm broke forth, and with, i^ 
the State fell inlK^he hands of politicians. , who, imp 
bued wi th the anti-religious doctrines^of t he ^eighi^§pjl|l 
centu ry, werejgrqwing daily more 
th^ chrgy. Moreover, these parvenus of the Be* 
volution had, like all other parvenus, an insatiable 

^ [The place of the Cliurch in the fiscal system — if it can be 
called a system — of Ancien Regime is well described in 
LowelTs France before the BevoluHov,^ 

2 As early as 1787 the practice of the Protestant religion 
ceased to be contraband. 
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appetite for I'ule or authority. The State tliey per- 
sonided was incapable of tolerating within its pale any 
power capable of resisting its sovereign will., This is 
why the revolutionists did not limit themselves to sup- 
pressing the privileges of the corporations, but sup- 
pressed all corporations, including even commercial and 
academic associations. Having imposed upon the clergy 
f and the mpna^ a ''constitution,” tlmy conds- 

I pi'operty, and reduced the ministers of rehgipn 

! |o the”*^condi t ion of State-appointed, ^ate-paid, and 

P te-ruled f anctidnariek ’To the legitimate protests of 
cFergy, they replied by the prohibition of Catholic 
worship, and they sought to replace it — the deists by 
uhe worship of the Supreme Being, the .agists by 
:he worship of Eeason. Since, however, tliese novel 
Wigions did nnt succeed in making proselytes, it be- 
came necessary to tolerate the old. Eeligious needs, 
deprived during the play of revolutionary persecution 
of their means of satisfaction, demanded, with an ap - 
petite provoked by so long a fast, the food it had been 
accustomed to. The churches were re-opened, wor- 
ship was reconstituted, and everything sanctioned the 
idea that the Church would soon find sufficient re- 
sources in the contributions of the faithful. Never- 

liberty was not jyetTSHfi* 
France had to fall under tlie”yoke ora”^espot, who 
rendered the Church the favours of the State, but 
compelled her to pay as her price the larger part of 
her independence and liberty.^ 

The following extract from the Catechism of the Empire 
will show at what a cost the Church lias purchased its enrolment’ 
on the budget : — 
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Catechism for use in all the Churches of the French Empire. 

Edn. 1806. Part II. Moral. Lesson YII. Continuation of 
Fourtli Commandment. 

Q. What are the duties of Christians to ruling princes, and in 
particular to Napoleon I., our Emperor? 

A. Christians owe to ruling princes, and in particular we owe 
to Napoleon I., our Emperor, love, respect, obedience, military 
service, the tributes ordained for the preservation and defence 
of the Empire and his throne ; we also owe him fervent prayers 
for his safety, and for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of the 
State, 

Q. Why are we bound to all these duties towards our 
Emperor ? 

A. Firstly, .because God, who creates emperors and directs 
them according to His will, in crowning our Emperor with 
gifts, has made him the minister of His power and His image 
upon earth. To honour and serve our Emperor is to honour 
and^servG God Himself . Secondly, because our Saviour Jesus 
Christ has, by His teaching as by His example, Himself taught 
us what we owe to our Sovereign. He was boni on the occasion 
of a submission to the edict of Augustus Ciesar ; He paid the 
prescribed tax, and in the same way that He has enjoined the 
duty to render to God the things that are God’s, He has also 
enjoined that of rendering to Cmsar the things that a-re 

Q, But are there not some special motives which ought to* 
attach us more especially to Napoleon I. , our Emperor ? 

A. Yes ; for it is he whom God has raised up under severe 
straits to re-establish the public worship of the holy religion of 
our fathers, and to be its protector. By his profound and active 
wisdom ho has restored and preserved public order ; by his 
powerful arm he has defended the realm ; by the consecration 
he has received at the hands of the Sovereign Pontiff, the head 
of the Universal Church, he has become the Lord^s anointed. 
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Q. What ought we to think of those who fail in their duty 
towards our Emperor ? 

A. According to Paul, the Holy Apostle, they withstand the 
order established by God Himself, and render themselves de- 
serving of eternal damnation. 

Q. Do the duties by which we are bound to our Emperor 
bind us equally to his legitimate successors in the order estab- 
lished by the Constitution of the Empire ? 

A. Yes, beyond doubt, for we read in Holy ScriiDture that 
God, the Lord of heaven and earth, by the council of His 
supreme will and j)rovidence, granted Empire, not only to one 
particular person, but to his fanuly as well. 


Extract from the M inutes of the Secretary of State. 

Palace of the Tuileries, 
April 4rthj 180G. 

Kapoleon, Emperor of the French and King of Italjq 

On the report of our Minister of Worship, we have 
decreed, and do decree, that, 

Art. 1. In execution of Order 39 of the law of 18 GerminaU 
An. X, the Catechism annexed to the present decree, approved 
by His Eminence the Cardinal Legate, shall be published, and 
alone be in use in all the Catholic churches of France. 

Art. 2. Our Minister of Worship will watch the printing of 
this Catediism, and, during the lapse of ten years, he is 
especially authorised to observe such precautions as he may 
think necessary. 

Art. 3. The present decree will be printed at the head of 
each copy of the Catechism, and inserted in the Bulletin de$ 
Lms, 
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Art. 4. Our Minister of E-eligion is charged with the execu- 
tion of the present decree. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

By the Emperor, 

The Secretary of State (Signed) Huoues B. Maret. 
Certified. 

The Minister of Religion (Signed) Portahs. 


See also the form of o-ith imposed on the hishops by the Con- 
cordat. [Gf, Jervis. Church of France^ vol. ii., ch. xi.] 


CHAPTEE X. 


THE GOOD AND THE BAD SIDES OF RELIGION. 

At the commencement of this work we have said 
that the state most ^favourable to the develop- 
ment religious liberty and the improveme nt of 
religious culture is that in^which" "Church and piate 
are separated, and we notice that this opinion 
is beginirtn^'to spread among the intelligent elite of 
the clergy. Yet in admitting this fact, is it well to 
wish that this state of things should be established, ^ 
and that liberty should procure for religion a re- 
newal of vitality and influence ? In plain terms, are 
reli gions beneficial or t he reverse? What has been their 
influence in the past^Tumamly ? Has this influence 
been for good or for evil ? Have t h^y favoured or 
opposed the progress of the human mind\furthered or 
thrown impediments in the way of the march of civil- 
isation ? Is it, in consequence, desirable tliat they 
should be suflfered to perpetuate themselves or, on the 
contrary, should be allowed to disappear ? And, if 
it should be demonstrated that they are nought else 
than social evils, would it not be better to inhibit 
them, or at the very least, so far from allowing them 
full scope, to limit them narrowly ? ^ • 

It will, then, be necessary to prepare an estimate of 
80 
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religions, to sum up and value on the one side 
the services they have rendered societies and in- 
dividuals (which constitutes their 'positive side), and 
on the other the expense they have cost and the 
evils of which they have been the source (which 
constitutes their negative side). 

Before evefyffiing else we ought to reckon on the posi- {■■■ 
tive side of religion the discovery, the puttinginto action 
and the observation of laws^nd (more generally) of ' 
inoi^^^acUces without which no human association / ; 
wduid "have been able to carry on its existence. 

^ Beyond all doubt it is primarily not a religious but an 
economic motive of pleasure and profit which compels 
men to organise themselves. Primarily it is to pro- 
tect themselves against animals better provided with 
.natural powers, and secondarily to profit by the increase 
I in pleasure and the economy of toil resulting from the 
'^co-operation of forces and the division of labour that • 

/ men gathered themselves together and formed septs, 
clans, tribes, and later, nations. But no society is. 
able to subsist save on two conditions: — (1) that 
the associates subordinate their peculiar and epheme- 
ral interests to the general and permanent interesjjs 
' of the association; (2) that they also ^stain^ f rom 
mutual injury and devote themselves to mutual 
co-operation. Th eggi , cond ition s necessary tq^the pre- 
’ servation and progress of society, the divine govern- 
ment) wKich had its origin in the nascent religious 
ideas of early ages, comp els men to r ecognise a ng 
observe, and this with the greatest possible efficacy 
and the minimum of expense. 

According to these ideas, reduced to fheir simplest 
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form, ihe spirits or gods were the proprietors of the 
domain occupied by their folk whom they protected, 
watching over their well-being, the inflicting upon 
them regular tribute, and subjecting them to the rules 
of conduct communicated to them through the agency 
of their ministers, the magicians or prophets. By 
carefully conforming themselves to these rules, the 
folk obtained the favour of the deities, and their 
goods were rendered susceptible of increase ; by in- 
fringing them they would, on the other hand, expose 
themselves to their anger and the chastisements it was 
in their power to inflict. Amidst the peoples suffi- 
ciently advanced to conceive of the immortality of the 
soul, this system of pains and penalties when extended 
to life of infinite duration, acquired naturally a still 
further degree of efficacy. 

These laws and practices which the gods imparted 
to their magicians or prophets were, in truth, always^ 
more or less imperfect and defective, but, if we bear 
in mind that they were conceived by those who 
‘were, under the existing circumstances, the most 
capable, we shall recognise that tliey were beyond all 
measure more useful than, would have been laws and ’ 
practices asserted by the suffrage of a mob not far 
advanced beyond bestiality. Was not this faith in a 
being from whose sway 

was able t o withdraw h imself, an instrument of order 
of incomparable power ? Xr"an"*epocE~i^ the 

forces which nascent society had at its disposal were 
necessary for the assurance of safety from without, in 
default of religion, it would have been necessary, in 
order to maintain internal order, to have Recourse to 
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a system of terror, a system certainly incapable of 
checking its own abuses. Wi^out religions belief, 
the maintenance of order, even if we admit, as we 
hardly caV pdss^ would^^ have been every- 
where most costly and uncertain. 

To this primary service which religion rendered 
society in the early ages, we must add its no less 
precious s^vices to indiyi^^s. If man is not \ 

abandoned io himself, if there exist all-powerful 
beings who interest themselves in his lot, is he not 
able, in even the most trying circumstances, in adver- 
sity the most profound, to hope for succour from on 
high and a restoration of his happiness ? If he has been , 
the victim of some injustice, if he has suffered perse- \ 
cution, is he not able to find consolation in the] 
thought that his persecutors will not escape from the | 
divine judgment? Among the peoples who not 
^ven possess the idea of the immortality of the soul, 
belief in the tutelary intervention of the gods is an 
abundant source of hope and consolation. With this 
belief, the evils of the present life, cruel as they are— | 
physical misfortunes, maladies, and infirmities, moral | 
pains, the reverse of fortune — -become supportable, and 
the inequality of condition and riches no longer ex- 
cited envy and covetousness in the breasts of the poor. 

For is not this inequality but transient, and will it not 
be amply compensated for in a future that knows no^^ 
ending? Among the favoured of fortune, is notl 
fear for the future a salutary bridle on the abuse of 
power and wealth ? . 

Such services then the most imperfect re- 

ligions — ^fetichism an d ido latry — ^hay§jS£9ej^dso^^ 
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and the individual ; it follows, therefore, co foTtioTij that 
? tlicse good things are to be also attributed to Ghris - 
tiaiiifcy, which has strengthened and purified reli^OTS 
Ifeith by substituting in the relationship of God to man 
^ love ior interest. 

’ Such, then, is the positive side of religion. 

In the negative side, we must first enumerate the ex- 
|jense of worship, the price of religious work. Under 
ih^ regime of monopoly, this price came to^be exagger- 
ated, since the practice was settled by custom ; but 
under the regime of competition it is not possible to 
exceed the necessary. Among other articles of the 
2 >ositive, we must mention (1) the harm resulting from 
|>ersistence, not to say the immutability, of the laws, 
customs, and practices enjoined by religion, when, 
tlirough the agency of a change in the conditions of 
the existence of a society, these from being originally 
u^-eful have become detrimental ; (2) the evils caused^ 
by intolerance, the wars and persecutions of religion. 
In examining the causes of the so-called religious wars, 
however, it is always necessary to distinguish between 
political and economic motives, and those which are 
purely religious ; (3) The evils engendered by the cor- 
r uption of rel igious jpraotices, the absolution 
moral acts, or, indeed, for criminal ones purchased by 
offerings or donations to the gods, or to speak more 
plainly, to their minister. 

But, to set the evil at the highest possible valuation, 
^lie negative side of religions is certainly not one- 
. r hundredth *21 their jumtoe. 


CHAPTER XL 


KELIGION AND SCIENCE — THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

History attests the jatilit^of religio n ; yet, great 
as this utility may have been, religion would sooner 
or later have been condemned to disappear if it had 
not, in some degree, represented the truth, or if 
science, by showing its origin and examining its 
proofs, had demonstrated that it is based on illusions, 
errors, or dreams. What actually is the truth in this 
respect ? In what, indeed, d oes t he conflict bet^§n^r§- 
ligioh and ’^ence consist ? How, in thelS^ place, did 

We have stated that at first religion and science 
were united, and that as long as their union subsisted, 
religion busied itself with the explanation of pheno- 
mena properly belonging to the province of science. 
The magician, who was bgt^ priest an d philosopher 
attributed, like the masses*Themseivei^^rgO‘Q’d or evil 
occurrences to spirits possessed of supernatural power. 
We have also stated that a separation ,, between science 
and religion was in course of time effected under the 
influence of two cjuses: (1) th e increase of the stocj ^ 
human k^^ed ge which, litUeby^GHl^^ 
tated’its specialisation ; (2) the increase of the religi ous 
clientele, which led to the augmentation of the priestly 
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})ody and necessitated more and more an exclusive 
restriction of their attention to the offices of religion. 

Although history does not enlighten us on this 
point, we are able to infer that at certain epochs, in 
countries as Egypt, India, and Chaldea, wljere religious 
functions and liberal professions and sciences remained 
concentrated in the priestly class, conflicts jirgse be- 
tween the priests who had devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to the offices of religion and those who were 
especially dedicated to the culture of the sciences. 
A fortiori, then, this would be the case in countries 
where, as in Greece, the culture of the sciences and 
of letters became independent of religion and secular 
schools of phibsophy came into existence. 

These scientiflc novelties the priest was naturally 
pr one to opp ose ; because, in the first place, he was 
unaccustomed to the methods by which they were 
obtained ; and, secondly, because they were contrary 
to the science of his ancestors — the religious science 
of which he was the depositary. To maintain that 
, his science, derived as it was from the gods them- 
selves, was not infallible, was to^ undo yn^e the 
I authority of religio n. If the phenomena re- 

ligion attributed to the intervention of deities oper- 
, ated through the action of natural causes, these deities 
would be but impotent idlers ! What good could be 
eftected hy gray ers and offerings to such beings ? What 
could be gained by sacrifices to Jupiter to escape the 
fire of heaven, to Neptune to escape from tempests, if 
Jupiter did not hurl the thunderbolts, if Neptune was 
not the lord who troubles or calms the waves? Even 
much later, when Christianity had succeedeTl^ 
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Paganism, this theory of natural law still tended to 
detract from the role of divine providence and 
diminish the importance of the saints who had in the 
popular imagination replaced the demi-gods. To 
what purpose’ would it be to . address to the Virgin 
and the saints supplications for a change of weather, 
or the aversion of a plague, if temperature and plagues, 
and other physical effects are ruled by natural laws ? 

Modern ^scie n^ by depriving the earth of its 
former preponderating and even unique position, and 
relegating it to the rank of the secondary members of 
the innumerable sysbems that constitute the universe, 
has brought against ancient beliefs a charge even 
more grave. According to thejfiligii^^.a.Jj’a^ the 
sun and other celestial bodies exist only for the 
earth’s benefit, and God Himself had no other busi- 
ness but man. It was to save this privileged being 
ttet the Son of God offered Himself as a sacrifice. 
Would not this sacrifice seem disproportionate if the 
earth, instead of being the sole focus of life, the only 
globe of intelligent beings made in their Creator’s 
image, figures only in the lowest ranks of a multitude 
of worlds ; if, to employ an analogy, man only found 
himself placed on a lower step of the ladder of being ? 

The seeming antagonism between science' and 
religion isTfoen, explained, for it is not by any single 
discovery of science that religion has been dis- 
credited.^ By wrecking the childish conceptions 

^ According to Mr. Draper this antagonism is indissoluble, 
and thiSe7a5rEe*no^conciiraHonn^fweiiriciSLce^ 

A refutation of this theory, by the Abbd de Broglie, may be 
found in Le Gorrespo'ivdmity November, 1892. Cf, Draper, Omi- 
Hkt of Beligion and Science, p. 46. 
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humanity formed of God and itself, by re-assigning 
to man and the earth their place in the universe, by 
restoring to natural law the physical phenomena 
which once necessitated divine intervention and 
formed the supernatural kingdom, has not science 
effected the destruction of religion and finally super- 
seded it ? 

We do not forget that this is an opinion fairly 
generally spread in the scientific as well as in the 
religious worlds. But is it well founded ? May we 
not, on the contrary, contend that the progress of 
scienceJn reaHty purifies by compelling it to 

replace its ancient proofs of God’s existence by such 
new and more decisive ones as science itself furnishes, 
and thus ma gnifies and elevates the conception 

t he , div ine i dea l ? By availing ourselves of the 
gifts of science, we are able, from the very fact 
of the existence of the religious instinct, ^to 
deduce the existence of a superior power, to whom 
man finds himself subordinated. This instinct 
possesses a universal character. It exists and has 
existed, albeit in varying degrees, from all times in 
the mass of human creatures. It is distinct from all 
other instincts — paternal, filial, or conjugal love, 
s ympathy for other men or for otherspecies. Science 
demonstrates that none of the faculties of man, none 
of the physical or moral forces which constitute his 
being are without their utility, that all fulfil a neces- 
iSary function and answer to an object or existing 
being. In the same way that the existence of the 
paternal instinct proves that of the family, the exi^ t- 
of the religious inst inct prov es that of Go d. 
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If science has encroached upon some sides of the 
domain "of the activity of the God whom religious 
instinct attests and suffices in itself alone to attest, 
has it not at the same time inhnitej^aggrandi^ it ? 

If Apollo no longer drives the chaiiorol^tlie^’sun'if 
Jupiter has ceased to hurl his thunderbolts, is this 
to say that, to borrow a famous phrase, science 
has done with this hj^pothesis (la science puisse se 
passer cette hypothese)? Is this to say that matter’ 
under the impulsion of its own internal laws acts of ■ 
itself, that it produces by the mechanical operation! 
of these laws the vitSl organisms of vegetable and] 
animal species as well as the world which they servel 
to inhabit? Is this to say that the moral forces,^ 
intelligence, will, love, bestowed in diverse and varying 
qualities on man, and on the greater part, if not- the 
whole lower species, do not exist outside terrestrial 

humanity and the animal world ? Does _not the i 

spectacle of the universe reveal theiiv p^esenc^ and] 
unceasing action? Of a suret^^ when one takes | 
stock of the enormous capital of knowledge that* 
humanity has accumulated, the i nven^ ons that it has 
multiplied for the building up of the mechanism of 
its civilisation, one is astounded by the magnitude of 
moral an d intellec tual energy it. has^exjgended^ tl 
what jirg o ur most ingenious implements, oii rJmjas^ • 
perfect machmes, in companson with the m^wlloy.^ 
o rganism s of the animal"and veget able species ? Can 
-we admit that these organisms, so perfect, so vastly 
differentiated, are the products of brute forces of* 
nature ? Although as yet we know but little of the 
mode of the world's creation, and the preservation of 
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order in the universe, does not the little that 
know attest the existence of an infinite a nd intd l 
energy, stirring up movement tffmSH^^and trans 
^ ing it unceasingly? It may be, sa3"s someone, that 
ligence is at work, but it is an unconscious intellij 
man alone possesses a conscious intelligence : 
is in the universe no being superior to him.^ 
do we know this ? And can this proud pretenti 
justiiied by an appeal to reason ? Will it not i 
to merely observe the beings who people the en' 
ment in which we live, or merely observe ours( 
Are we not able to state that the intelligence 
the more conscious of its existence and actio 
proportion to the power with which it displays i 
Is not consciousness possessed in higher degree I 
human species, and by its chosen members th 
I the lower species? How is it possible to su 
I that an intelligence, whose works are infinitely su 
I to man’s, should itself be without consciousness ■ 
It is apparent that scienc e^f^itj ms w recked ' 
^ crude conceptions of God, has done so to r 
t hem bv a r eligiou s conception different indee 
far mor^ prpfound. We now conc eive God to 
powe r, an intelligen ce, a n infinite l^ e. He is^ 
God of a ^ngle people and of a singl§,world, bi 
God of a IffmHess univers e. " 

Science, in like manner, by elevating and puri 
transforms the relations of man with God, T 
which in the primitive religions has most off] 

1 This theory is stated by the economist, Dupont de 
M. Renan states that he and his friend Bertlielot finally g 
it in the early months of 1846. Of, Souvenirs cVEnfance; 
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its object the obtainrnent of certain material favours 
in return for no less materitil offerings — prayer, which 
is nothing more than a sort of bargain made with a 
member of the hierarchy or divine court, becomes in 
a religious state enlighteued by science, a simple de- 
mancTT6l\sim for support in the hardshiprof life, 
and for resistance to the temptations 
themselves to the fulfilment of duty, that is to say, 
tiie end assigned to the species. For, again, it is a 
truth brought to light by science that the human 
species, as all others, has a necessary task to accom- 
plish, and that humanity is endowed with the physical 
and moral forces requisite for its fulfilment. These \ 
forces, according to their good or evil use, increase or j 
diminish. The successive individuals who form ^ 
humanity ought, in consequence, to impose upon 
themselves as a rule of life the law in the nearest con- 
■xormity with the general interest of the species — the 
one most calculated to secure its preservation in space 
and time, so that they may, as completely as possible, 
perfect the function assigned humanity in the universal 
order. This profitable rule of action, observation and 
experience will lay bare ; but to follow it men have 
need of a mora l force sufficiently p owerful to discipline 
and restrain the appetites impelling them to infringe 
it. The man who does no t possess this fo rce is a>b2ejbo 
obtain it by asking Him who i s its sourc e ... of such a 
sort is prayei'. Science, then purifies religious feelings 
by ever magnifying and elevating the conception of 
the existence of God. 



CHAPTER XII 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE — THE IMMORTALITY OF 
SOUL. 

As we have already remarked, the dogma of tl 
mortality of the sou l is not common to all reli 
I^Ttheeai^ times a belief in another life e; 
only in the superior races. It was believed thi 
dead continued to live under the sod beneath whicl 
were buried, and that they there experienced the 
wants as they had felt daring their earthly 
This is why the people brought food to the t 
sacrificed the warrior's horse to supply him 
a steed, and killed slaves in order that they i 
serve him. At a much later date the concept: 
the immortality of soul freed itself, in part at 
of this gross character. The soul is now no 
more than a spirit. It passes from one body 
another ; indeed, it belongs sometimes to a difl 
species from the former one. It enters the 
which it animates, and, with it, will ultimately , 
the joys of Paradise or the pains of hell. 

Without interfering with those religious con 
which do not admit of verifiable data, science 

.fTtHl - 

tributes two sorts of presumptions, if not prooi 
ine^elief in the immortality of the souh, The fii 
: ; 
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these is the doctrine of th e conservation of energy . 

In the material world nothing is lost ; nothing is de- 
stroyed. Transformations occur bat there is no such 
thing as entire destruction. But, if matter and the 
forces which govern it are indestructible, if they are 
persistent throughout all changes, is there not found- 
ation for believing that it is not otherwise with the 
moral forces ? If the n-mterials which constitute tlie 
physical being subsist, may we not presume that this 
is also true of the constituent elements of the 
being ? • Is not this at least a reasonable presumption ? 
Yet, borrowed as it is from the physical sciences, it 
will not suffice to prove the maintenance of conscious 
personal existence. Those who cultivate the sciences 
have a marked tendency to consider the dissolution of 
one’s moral being as an inevitable consequence of that 
of the physical. But th is inad equate presuniptioii is 
tjonijikjgaent^^ anotlier, drawn from sciences of a ■ 
high^^prder, viz, those sciences which demonstrate 
that the maintenance of conscious existence, or, in 
other words, that the idea of the immortality of the , 

. soul, is necessary to religion and morals. These two i 
presumptions taken together almost amount to thel 
nature of proof. 

The i ^gious necessity of the imm ortality of t he soul / 
is evident. For, if the soul dissolves itielf into the great 
space of moral elements, as the bo(Jy decomposes itself 
into its material elements, would." not this amount to 
a nnihilatio n ? I£ this is so, jjfhat matter s to us tl^ 
e xiste jise....oy , aou-gxistence oF God ? What have 
we to do with a God whom we shall never know ? 

If, in the childhood of humanity, it was possible to 
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believe in the necessity of rendering worship to the 
gods whose sole business was man, and to offer pre- 
sents to obtain their benevolence or disarm their 
malevolence, can this necessity be insisted upon at a 
time when science has replaced the supernatural in- 
tervention of gods in earthly affairs by the action 
of natural law ? Why should man impose upon him- 
self the cost of the worship of a Deity who does not 
regard his actions, and from whom, in the short dura- 
tion of man s existence, no service may be expected ? 
Are we brought into existence si mply to leave it ? If 
i life is sweet for some, it is bitter for others, and it 
j only too frequently happens that the balance of life is 
I weighed down by an excess of suffering. If it should 
' chance to be demonstrated that the existence of man 
is limited to this earth, religion would lose its raison 
d'etre for at least the intelligent few who are not con-^ 
tent with the childish conception of the constant inter- 
vention of the Deity in the distribution of the good 
things and the infliction of the evil in this world. 

Morality, li ke religion, can^^l^ existjon the basis 
< ^the conscious continuance of self. Man can less 
easily separate himself from religion than he can from 
those moral claims, whose observation is essential to 
the preservation and progress of the human species. 

To each of the successive individuals who constitute 
the human species, morality prefscribes the duty of 
subordinating his interest, and in case of necessity, of 
s^rificing it to that of the community. But if human 
e xistence is limited to this earth , will not th e i - mj j y j H ii n 1 
fip^^^itprofite^bleto interest at the e xpe nse 

of that of the co mmunity, and thereby fail in the 
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duties prescribed by morality ? It is true that in this 
case he exposes himself to a threefold rebuke (placing 
aside the penalties and recompenses of religion), viz, 
(1) that of public opinion; (2) that of social justice 
and power ; (3) that of the conscience. But the two 
first are always uncertain, and the third only influences 
noble natures. Morality, then, has no sure basis in i 
the hypothesis of the mortality of the soul. It has, i 
on the other hand, a sure foundation in that of the j 
immortality of the* soul — the divine justice supple- 
menting the insufficiency of humani-ty and repairing its 
errors. But can it be affirmed that the advance of 
public opinion and the apparatus of repression, joined 
to that of the individual conscience, will one day 
assure the observance of duty without it being neces- 
sary to have recourse to this double hypothesis of the 
immortality of the soul and a divine justice ? Per- 
haps ! But this consummation has not yet been at- 
tained, and may it not be conceived that it will never 
be ? Opinion, restraint, conscience, are, and will by 
nature remain, fallible. Would conscience, apart 
from the intervention of religious feeling and its 
attendant faiths, have been able to accomplish that 
degree of progress which it has accomplished — the 
progress which leads the chosen few of the species to 
obey duty, apart from all considerations of restraint, 
opinion, and religion? How would a man, accus- 
tomed to evade duty, have been able to school him- 
self to follow it, and to develop the germs of con-1 
science if he had not been aroused by fearof chastisement 
and thehope of reward which belief in the immortality of 
the soul and faith in divine justice alone could stir up?i 
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The sanction of the conscience may be able to dispense 
with religion, bnt, without the aid of the latter, it would 
never have been able to form and develop itself. Does 
not the religious doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul then prove itself to be the necessary basis of 
morality, and does not this necessity attest a fact ? 

Although, as wdll be seen, the discoveries of science are 
of such a nature as to strengthen religious ideas, it can 
not possibly be denied tha.t, prima facie, they appear to 
militate with the facts of religion. For this reason, 
it would seem most probable that the antagonism 
which has existed during this century will not cease 
immediately. 

The discoveries o i sci ence jeem tg^be inconvenient 
f or 'religi on, they comjel^.,iiio^^ 

! ']£very ^ogresi^onimences by injuring the identical 
interests it is destined to serve, and so encounters 
their enmity. No new mechanical discovery in in- 
fdustry, no new system in science, is accepted until 
fafter a resistance, more or less keen and lengthy. 
|The workers employed in old-fashioned industries 
ibreak the machines which deprive them of the 
wages of employment, or altogether render their 
ispecial skill useless, and force them to acquire another, 
dreamed men and physicians combine against a system 
Which dethrones the conceptions to which they are 
^ccustomed, and obliges some to renounce the views 
upon which their reputations are founded, and the rest 
b resort to new text-books. The macliine will, however, 
serve the ultimate interests of the workers by elevatino* 
fli® retribution of their toil; the system 
benefit the by enriching their science. 
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But these effects take time to come into play, while 
the injury is immediate. For this reason, we do not 
wonder if we find the clergy attempt to break the new 
machine (6.^.,the system of jGaUleo), despite the fact that 
this very system has elevated and ennobled the concep- 
tion of divine power, and has contributed to increase in 
man the reverence which is one of the constituent ele- 
ments in religious life. We ought not, then, ^to be| 
astounded at the ill-will and bad grace with which the^ 

Catholic and Protestant clergy have assailed the recent, 
discoveries of natural science opposed to the sacred! 
books ; these things must needs be an embarrassment| 
and annoyance before they can be rendered profitable. 

Again, the discoveries of science appear detrm 
to religion, since they substitute njaiu^^^ explanatip,ns|': 
for ttie supernaturai^auses by wlA^ 

facts. Science seems to trench upon the domain! 

^ of the supernatural in order to extend its own. Yet 
the evil it inflicts on the one hand we have seen that it 
amply compensates on the other. Whatever may 
the progress of the positive sciences, there are certain ^ 

notions which will always remain beyond them, since 
the human mind is unable to comprehend them ; such 
are the ideas of infinity, space, and time. These con- 
stitute the region of the unknowabl e, and this region, 
over whose borders science cannot pass each discovery 
proves to be more expansive and impenetrable.^ But 
if our faculty of. knowledge Js Hm^ed, m 
kno^s "unlimited. Just so far as to which do- 
main expands, and remains closed to the scientific 

^ [Arnold Toynbee has beautifully said that religion begins 
where the ocean of infinity beats on the shores of time.] 
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methods of observation and experience, the degire of 
penetrating it survives and becomes ^ven jino^^ 
tense. It, therefore, addresses itself fo*" religion and 
"Tte^natural intuition ; it demands most pressingly this 
knowledge of perfection and the world beyond, which 
I science is unable to offer. So far from diminishing 
ithe power of religion, science contributes rather to 
I its increase, enlarging the region open to it, but 
^closed to itself. 

To this intellectual demand for knowledge concern- 
ing the world beyond must be added tha.JQee.ds .pf 

■ the most iroperious in our nature — 
a ^j)^m:ipr_bsiiig, ah ideal of 
ity ; the need.o£^su^^o;^ in adver- 
; the need of ^ consoling , oneself in 
oping in the fu ^^ These needs 
oral science can satisfy ; religmn 
alone appease the m. This ^is why • 
)ersede reli^n, and_why religmn 
i^humani^itse^If_ejj^;;^res. Every- 
' believe that its role will be no less 
important in the future than it has been in the past. 
We may also conjecture that this utility wil l acquir e 
an ex ji^ardinary importance in the da^irOTS^^is., 

tlilBugh. which civiIisedT^^ societieJ^afen^F^ as^^ 

This crisis wiTF accomplish itself all the more speedily 
if religion comes still further to aid science in under- 
taking the reform of individual “ self-government '' 
and the collective government of society^ 

^ ['‘I do nob hesitate to add th at Socialism w ill either become 
religions or cease to be.” Comte d’ AlveiUa, Hibbert Lectures, 

imi.} 


chapter XIII. 


THE SOCIAL CBISIS. 

Th e progress of., s cience and industry seems at the 
present day to be in a fair way to~effect a revolution 
in the circums tan^s of fETSSsIencroF^cIet^eom 
parable only to that introduced by the discovery of ed- 
ible herbs and the invention of agricultural implements. 
Thanks to the extraordinary increase in the produc- 
tive and^destructive powers of civilised man, the sphere 
oFlhiF liberty and ' security, which in old times never 
passed beyond the boundaries of his particular State, 
has extended itself over the greater part of the globe. 
The trade between nations which once amounted to 
millions has, after two or three centuries, lisen to 
milliards. The circulation of labour and c^ytal has 
also, little by little, become international. Hence, an 
extension corresponding to th e join t responsibility for f 
.siood and evil bet ween members of THeliuma hTamily ./ 
When nations lived apart only unimportant ties existed/ 
and these warfare made intermittent and precariou-s, 
and, consequently, the basis of security was cramped. 
People were interested in the affairs of their fellow- 
countrymen merely on account of the business transac- 
tions they performed with them. Again, there was a 

common interest in mutual defence from external at- 
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tacks, and in this defence each member of the State had 
to take his part. But there was no interest taken in 
the affairs of foreigners ; it was rather their object 
'to impoverish and weaken them in order to make 
them less terrible in battle. The solidarity of man- 
kind stopped at the frontiers of the State. 

The increasing and d evelop ment of th^ex^ of 
all sorts of products, and’ the circulation of labour 
and of capital, has changed, and is still daily changing 
this state of things. We jare interested in the pro- 
sperity of the nations with whom we do business just 
as they are interested in us, and Ave also suffer from 
injuries inflicted upon them. When the cotton crops 
begiii to fail in the United States, hundreds of 
millions of European workers will be reduced to 
misery. When a crisis arises in Europe, it will have 
its echo throughout the rest of the world. In a word, 
t he solidarit y of good or evil fortime is u niyersa^lis^ d. ^ 
But good and evil fortunes do not depend simply 
on the environment in which man is placed, the 
nature of the soil, the accidents of climate; they 
also depend, perhaps even more powerfully, on his 
co nduct, virtues, and vices . In proportion to the 
extension of this solidarity, the evil which it is in the 
power of vice to cause, the good which it is in the 
power of virtue to produce, will obtain greater scope. 
In the same Avay that a more perfect weapon can hit 
an object at a greater distance without losing its force 
of projection, so the maleficent influence of vice and 
the beneficent influence of virtue can increase in ex- 
tent without weakening itself in the transit of so great 
a space. 
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T his exte nsion of the solidarity of human fortunes ' 
would perhaps have "'resulted in only salutary eflPects, 
if moral progress on the one side and economic ,on _th( 
other had gone along with industrial p Un- 

fortunately, this has not been the case. Under the 
influence of progress in production and security, 
the ancient forms of individual protection, slavery, 
and serfdom have been abandoned, and the indi- 
vidual has become free. This new condition, giv- 
ing him tlie right of self - government, but im- 
posing on him responsibility for his destiny, has 
been a fertile source of both good and evil. He has 
been able to dispose of his labour, to turn his 
capacities to the best possible purposes, and obtain his 
share in the general increase of wealth. On the 
other hand, he has been under the necessity of pro- 
viding for his own existence and that of his family, 
of rearing his children, and providing for his old age, 
and he has only been enabled to acquit himself of 
this necessity by rigorously restraining his appetite, 
by submitting to severe privations, and by fore- 
going the enjoyments of the present to secure the 
necessities of the future. It has been a dull and 
difficult task. Can the emanci|)at:^4 , mas^ 
themselves capable of undertaki^^^ Can they'l 

ful fil witlT^j iacHtude the duties wH self-goyeTn- i 
ment invQlve £T"'^Experiei 3 i ^ to ojoften witnessed 
their utter inc apaci ty f or self-rule. 

*n II III II i"'irrr'~ 'i — 

While the increase in productive power multiplies 
riches, drunkenness, improvidence, sloth and neglect of 
family dutie sT^d toTfie bulk of pauperism and the 
criminal classes. This is so, since th e re- 
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qnisite to the fulfilment of the duties entailed by 
self-government is wanjiiing to the masses set free 
from their ancient serfdom. At the same time, 
the restraints of opinions and penal repression 
have Become relaxed. The increasing facility for 
getting out of the way has, on the one hand, dimin- 
ished the efficacy of police supervision and the censure 
of opinion, while, on the other, the penalties are miti- 
gated without the repression of crime being ensured. 

To the evils arising from the inadequacy of in- 
dividual self-restraint are joined those of a collective 
government which has ceased to be in keeping with 
new conditions of social life. We have described in 
former publications the rationale of the political and 
economic institutions of the old regime, and the 
burdens they imposed upon the property and liberty 
of individuals. It was war that rendered these 
necessary, and war in its turn was necessary in 
order to secure civilisation. The advance in the de- 
structive power of civilised man by completely shelter- 
ing civilisation from the attacks of the barbarian 
world has done away with the necessary character 
of warfare. War has^become an evil after having 
originally been useful, and this is also true of the 
political and economic institutions adapted to a 

Burdens thereby imposed. 
It has, tTierefore, been necessary, on the one side, 
to establish a state of international peace, and, 
on the other, to suppresT'^lhe^* institutions and 
encumbrances suited to a state of war — in other 
words, to adapt the collective government of societies 
to the new conditions dictated by the progress of 
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human powers of production and destruction. So 
far from adopting such a line of conduct, what hax.e 
go vernments done ? They have artificially prolo nged 
th e exi stence of the military stage, and have availed 
themselves dr"£Ke'*^T3^icar^^ machinery, 

which has been so adapted as to enable them to levy 
an ever-increasing blackmail on the wealth extra- 
ordinarily developed by modern methods of pro- 
duction. Such has been their intemperance that 
they have increased their expenses more quickl y than 
their r eceipts. They have been compelled to increase 
taxes, and in order to secure their acceptance,** they 
have had recourse to a double artifice. They have 
been compelled to replace direct taxatioa^j^i^ch 
one sees, by indirect tax ation, ^wbich one ,c]pg 3 
nojLafie, and to associate in the profits of this govern- 
mental exploitation t he more influential subjects, 
landed proprietors, seats pf^ industries, 
ing these, as it wei^, their accomplices in the spolia- 
t ion of t he masses. Yet not even TEe^ e^M’Mits 
SETBceto’Talanc^ receipts with expenses. Recourse 
has to be made to loans. Owing to the marvellous de- 
velopment of the metliods of production, of saving and 
credit, the civilised governments of the nineteenth 
century have been able to increase their loans to such 
an extent that they will bequeath to their successors 
of the twentieth a debt already exceeding 120 milli- 
ards. Again, when we examine the use made of this 
monstrous sum, we are bound to recognise that at 
least nine-tenths of it has been d issipated in harmfu l 
e xpenditure^ From this it may be concluded that the 
authors of this waste have perpetrated an act of 
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spoliation and theft against the future generations 
^^0 must^support the ,brun^^ and abate- 

iMp^^qf^public d eb ts. 

Add together the evils arising from these two 
1 1 sources — the inc^acity and inadequacy of indiyiclwal 
1 1 self-government; a nd tje lntempe^^^ and dishonesty 
If oT"t£e^publ ic government, and you will arrive at a 
' terrible result. If you consider how these evils have 
spread themselves throughout the extent of the civil- 
ised world, united as it is by the exchange of pro- 
ducts and the loan of capital, you will explain to your 
satisfaction why the increase of wealth has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in general 
well-being ; you will understand the causes of the 
crisis through which society is now actually passing, 
a crisis which can but end one way if some restraint 
is not at an opportune moment brought to bear on 
^is disast rous convuls i o n. 

If well analysed, tl^ . qaus . of ^.t he social crisis are 
found t o be primarily moral. Whence arises the 
incapacity andinsumciency of individual self- 
restraint? Whence but from the ignorance of the 
duties which the very term of ‘‘ self-government ” 
itself connotes, and from the absence of the moral 
force I'equisite to their accomplishment ? Whence 
arises the intemperance and dishonesty of col- 
lective government ? Whence but from the ne- 
glect of duties proper to this government, and the 
interests of egoists, who, blinded by their egoism, 
oppose themselves to the reforms necessary to adapta- 
tion to the new conditions of civilised social life ? 

Suppose, however, that the individual knows and 
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exactly fulfils all the duties necessitated by self- 
government ; that he is industrious, sober, temperate ; 
that he does not damage his health or diminish his 
forces by the immoderate satisfaction of animal 
appetites, the abuse of strong drink and sensual 
pleasures ; that he economises his actual consumption, 
in order to provide for his old age ; that he acquits 
himself punctually of his family duties ; that he pro- 
vides for their bodily and moral wants until they are of 
age to provide for themselves ; that he shows himself 
conscientious in the execution of his tasks if he is a 
worker ; that he refrains from abusing the misery 
and lack of foresight of his workers, snatching away the 
lion's share of toil, if he is an employer; that on every 
occasion he respects the good of others, and practises 
charity as far as his means will allow, if all these things 
represented actual facts, it is evident that humanity 
would find itself liberated from an enormous weight 
of evil. Suppose, again, that the class which governs 
society scrupulously fulfils the duties involved by this 
government ; that it takes as its rule the general in- 
terest of the nation ; that it allays rather than aggra- 
vates a state of militarism and protectionism, which 
has lost all justification ; that it only places on future 
generations the burden of expenses they will profit, 
by ; in a word, that it acquits itself of its govern- 
mental tasks with probity. In such a case we should 
be spared another feature of those evils from 
which we suflTer, and which the increase of inter- 
national solidarity tends to spread through all coun- 
tries, despite the good or evil nature of their govern- 
ment. In short, supposing that these two govern- 
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merits — individual and social — were perfectly moral, 
that all the duties they connote were correctly fulfilled, 
the human species w'ould only suffer from the evils 
arising out of the imperfection and circumstances of 
the environment in which, it exists, and it would 
advance without a disturbance at each increase in its 
power of production. In such a case, there would not 
be to-day, nay, there would never have been, a social 
crisis. 


( It is, then, a that must be accom- 

nlished ... in_ order ""to perfect either individual^^^j^ 
govern m ent^ oy coll e cti ve ernmend T h necessary 

a gents ^, this double ref o^ are Politic^ Economy 




CHAPTER XIV. 


IIEMEDIES FOR THE SOCIAL CRISIS — PROGRESS OF SELF- 
GOVERNMENT AND OF PUBLIC GOVERNMENT. 

The perfection of individual self-government and of 
collective government is dependent on two things : — 
(1) That the man who is to govern either himself or 
his fellows should know his duties ; (2) that he should 
possess the moral force necessary for their observance. 
If, on the other hand, we consider the immense 
majority of men, even in the most civilised countries, 
•we find that they are but imperfectly cognisant 
of their duties, and we are even still more struck by 
the inadequacy of their moral capacity. As regards 
the duties of individual self-government, the practice 
and enlightenment of the age have doubtless imparted 
certain ideas to the people at large. Save, perhaps, 
in the lowest level of the population, everyone knows 
that he has duties to perform towards himself, to- 
wards his own family and his neighbour; that he 
ought to provide subsistence for himself and his 
family ; that he ought to abstain from wronging his 
neighbour, and assist him in the hour of necessity. 
Everyone also knows that morality forbids him to 
abandon himself to idleness, to incontinence, to 
drunkenness, that is to say, to vices that place 
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an obstacle in the way of duty ; but tliese moral 
notions are more or less scanty, and are rarely 
reasoned out. 

To turn to collective government, the recognition of 
duty is even more confused and uncertain. In every 
aggregation, whether a political societ}^' or nation, or an 
industrial or commercial corporation, the governing 
body has to undertake two sorts of duties — (1) towards 
their society ; and (2) towards individuals or bodies 
outside their pale. On the one side, rulers ought to 
govern their own society in a manner conformable to 
its interest, without being pre-occupied by their own ; 
on the other, they ought to refrain from trenching 
upon the property and liberty of other persons or 
societies. Is it necessary to say that the notion of 
duty is in either case obscured by the shadow cast 
by particular or collective interests ? 

There is, however, only a mere vague idea of the 
evils which result from the utter neglect of duty, 
evils which the extension of the sphere of human 
solidarity has aggravated, evils which must insensibly 
diminish the vital forces of the human species, and 
detract from its capacity to fulfil the function assigned 
it in the universal order. Insufficiency of know- 
ledge as to what duty is, and of the evils which follow 
its violation is the primary source of the imperfec- 
tions and vices of collective and individual govern- 
ment. Their secondary source consists in the inade- 
quacy of the moral force necessary in order to secure 
the prevalence of duty over tlie individual interests 
and passions that would infringe its laws. 

We have already seen that, apart from religious 
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precept, the fulfilment of duty is determined by 
motives of difierent sorts — ^the fear of legal penalties, 
the desire of approbation and the fear of reproba- 
tion on the part of either one’s fellows or one’s 
self, i.e. in the last case, conscience. To these 
general motives must be added particular ones, such 
as sentiments of affection for family and nation, and 
the instinct of self-preservation. But these last do 
not in themselves constitute a true morality, since 
they often lead to the fulfilment of one duty by the 
infraction of another. The paternal sentiment, for 
instance, may drive the father of a family to improve 
his fortune, 2)er fas et nefas. So also the love of one’s 
folk or fatherland may, in international questions, 
obscure the notions of justice and injustice. These 
general motives possess, however, an assured efficacy 
in no higher degree than the particular impulse of 
* altruistic or egoistic instincts. Penal repression is con- 
fined to the more serious infractions of rights or duty, 
or to those which are so regarded : it does not apply 
to a largo number of immoral acts which it abandons 
to the jurisdiction of opinion and tlie conscience. It is 
subject to error, both as to the nature of the act which 
it punishes (which, indeed, may not be punishable), 
and as to the measure of the penalty. It is again 
essentially uncertain in its application ; it may attack 
the innocent and allow tlie guilty to escape. Opinion 
has a sphere of action wider than legal penalties, but 
it is too often vitiated by ignorance, interest or pas- 
sion ; it approves things which it ought to blame, and 
blames things which it ought to approve ; and lastly, 
the increasing facility for getting about enables the 
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guilty to escape their penalty to-day with more ease 
than was possible formerly. On the other hand, the 
condemnation of one’s own conscience cannot be 
^escaped. But does the conscience possess an assured 
I efficacy ? Are we certain that by listening to con- 
1 science we shall be able to govern not only ourselves, 

I but even others, in a manner most conformable to 
I the good of the species ? 

The human soul possesses a feeling which answers to 
justice and goodness, to which an unjust or evil act 
causes pain, a good and just act pleasure; this 
is the moral sense. But the moral sense does 
not sit in judgment ; it rather receives the judg- 
ment which the conscious intelligence or the con- 
“ science passes upon an act. Again, conscience is 

infallible, and if a proof is needed, it suffices • 
; to instance the faUibihty of the public conscience, 

V which is bur"^the*^ggregation of individual con- 
I sciences. The conscience cannot deceive itself upon 
the nature of an act, so as to esteem an unjust and 
evil act good and equitable, to satisfy or arouse the 
moral sense by a conscious lie^ It can, however^ 
only judge sanely on condition of its being en- 
lightened, and this is far from being generally 
the case.^ But if this is the case, tlie verdict 

, ^ [This is to say that the conscience is supreme, not that it is 

infallible. Principal Fairbairn has taken Cardinal Newman to 
task for holding, as his two main principles, the probability of 
knowledge and the supremacy of conscience. This is a mistake, 
but it is only important here to distinguish between the 
supremacy of conscience and its infallibility. The first is con- 
sistent with any theory of knowledge, the latter hardly consis- 
tent with facts.] 
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ought without fail to be immediately executed. 
Yet this cannot happen unless the conscience has at 
its call a force strong enough to assure the execution. 

If, for instance, a particular judge is covetous of 
another’s property, it is necessary that his conscience 
should be fortified with a force sufl&cient to surmount 
the efforts of the interest and passion which lead him 
to possess himself of this property in the face of the 
law. 

On the one hand, then, it is necessary in order that \ 
the conscience should be enlightened, that it should j I 
know how to discern good from evil, what is conform- f/ 
able from what is contrary to duty ; on the other, 
must be armed with a moral force, which will enable ^ ) 
it to break down the resistance which self-seeking 
and passion oppose to the fulfilment of dut}^ 

To enlighim, the conscience is the business of 
^PoliticaFilconomy. To arm the conscience is the 
business of Religion. 




CHAPTER XV. 


THE REMEDIES FOR THE SOCIAL CRISIS — THE FUNC- 
TION OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

R ights and form the subject matter of morals. 

Rights define the limits of individual and social pro- 
perty a nd lib erty ; duties prescribe the profitable 
usage of property and liberty within their respective 
limits. Rights and duties are enjoined by laws, 
manners, and customs. In the_iearlie.st..tiines, as we 
have seen, the laws which each sohiAty observed were 
■ revealed by the gods to their ministers, magicians^ 
oracles, or prophets. Some of these laws concerned 
individual government, others collective government, 

, but all equally had in view the good of society, and 
for this very reason were accepted and obeyed. 
When they ceased to have this object in view, society 
addressed itself to other gods who revealed to it other 
law^s. In course of. time a separation was made be- 
tween rehgi on and the State. This separation also 
extended itself tcTilie spliei'e of morals. The State 
possessed the code which it had inherited from the 
legislation of religion, but here, in accordance with 
changes effected in the existence of society, the lay 
jurists and administrators completed a gradual reform. 
Religion, on ils side, maintained its code of laws, 
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which the doctors and casuists undertook to^ revise 
and supplement, when the older laws no longer re- 
sponded to the contemporary state of opinion. Each 
society had, then, two codes of law — the code of the 
State authorised by the machinery of coercionj and the 
code of religion authorised by the punishments and re- 
wards which the State was able respectively to accord 
or deny. While religion remained united to the State,! 
despite the separation of civil from religious functions] 
the two codes remained very much the same. Differ^ 
ences, however, grew up, and these became accentuated 
when, the tribal gods having given place to universall j 
gods like those of Buddhism and Christianity, thel i 
frontiers of religion and the State ceased to be thei\ 
identical. 

The aim of the State code was State interest. 
Resides the definition and demarcation of rights 
and duties of personal and general government, it 
comprised a whole series of obligations, some necessi- 
tated by the incapacity of the masses to profit by 
their rights and fulfil their natural or conventional 
duties, some by the exigencies of personal and general 
security necessitating the subordination of the rights 
and duties of individuals to the welfare of the State. 
But everything not directly concerned with the 
maintenance of internal order and external security, 
the State passed over in its code, and these things re- 
ligion included in its code. At first religious morality, 
as it was elaborated by the'TEctors and casuists^of 
Christianity, comprised with a few points of differ- 
ence the same laws as figured in the State code, ex- 
cepting only those which could only be applied to 
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members of the nation ; at a later date it included a I 

whole body of rules concerned with the special duties - 

due to the Church, together with the rights and duties 
the State had deemed it unnecessary to enrol and con- ^ 

firm in its code. These rights and duties, unrecognised 
by the State, religion defined and caused to be ob- 
served. In violating them, one committed not a crime 
or delict, but a “ sin.'^ 

So long as Church and State remained associated, 
and the two codes distinct, the Church, save in 
those rare cases when the two systems were mutually 
opposed, ratified the civil code,' and the State in its 
turn sanctioned those portions of the religious in 
which the Church claimed the aid of the secular arm, 
the payment of tithes, the interdiction of heresies, etc. 

I But in either case, as has been well reinarked, th^aim 
ipf both the civil and the religious law was, 
utility or the interest of religion including^The in- 
terest of the faithful, and the utility or interest of 
the State under which was included that of its sub- 
jects. The obedience which the faithful subjects 
accorded these laws was always proportioned to the 
utility they attributed to them. When an advance in 
either the governing capacities of individuals; or the 
security of society diminished the utility of certain 
institutions, such, for instance, as slavery, or rendered 
them harmful, the obedience to the civil laws main- 
taining these institutions became weakened, and a 
crisis set in until these institutions and laws became 
amenable to the new conditions. It was the same 
with religious laws, although from their very nature 
they were slower in readapting themselves. 
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This survey of the rights and duties which furnish 
the unchanging and universal element of morality 
and the obligations, which form its changeable and 
relative eleni^C furnishes an explanation of the 
present j3risis. The increase in the productive and 
destructive powers of civilised man has altered the 
conditions of personal and social life. Obligations 
once so necessary have now become injurious. Such 
has become the political subjection w^hose raison 
cVitre has disappeared with the secured prepon- 
derance of the civilised over the barbarian world ; 
such, again, has been the personal subjection, slavery 
and serfdom, which, by preserving a voluntary 
tutelage over the masses of incapables, we might have 
suppressed without thrusting compulsory ‘‘self- go- 
vernment’' on reluctant persons. It is from the 
suppression of al l personal tutelage together with 
tEemLaintenance of political incapacity ^ that 
present crisis has sprung. To seek out the causes 
which have occasioned it, to make an inventory of 
the evils it has produced and continues to produce, 
such is the task assigned to Political Econom}^ the 
science of the useful. It may be formulated as 
follows. In that which concerns ''self-government,'' 
to record the losses of vital force, and the suffer- 
ing caused by the vices of the government, the attacks 
on the property and liberty of others, breaches of duty 
towards self and towards those for whom we are re- 
sponsible, intemperance under its diverse forms, 
drunkenness and incontinence ; to estimate the extent 
of the injury done by attacks on rights, and the breach 
of duties throughout the community, peoples' whose 
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commerce has been consolidated ; to point out the 
remedies for the vices of self-government ; and to 
establish for persons unable to bear the responsibility 
inseparable from liberty, a tutelage adapted to the 
degree of their intellectual and moral development. 
In that ivJiieh concerns collective government, to re- 
cord the evils caused by the vices and wrongful exten- 
sion of this government, the gross imperfection in its 
duties, the privileges it has conferred on the influen- 
tial at the expense of the people, the damaging enter- 
prises, which, through withholding from the public its 
rights of discussion, it has embarked nations against 
their will — in short, to draw up the indictment of 
militarism, protectionism, autocracy, to point out the 
reforms necessary in a collective government which 
has ceased to be en TnjgpoTt with society and also the 
best method of effecting these reforms. To enlighten 
conscience upon the score of nuisances caused by the 
wrongs and imperfections of individual and general 
government, to discover the remedies — this, in short, 
is the role of Political Economy. 

will a mere enlightenment of the conscience 
suffice to compel eithef'lKelndivTdual or the rulers to 
i reform their government ? It is also necessary 

i that the moraOorce opposeS^to the allurements of 
I selfish passiOTiis" and interests shouM be jrmed .with 
Ipo'v^'^ sufficient for the purpose. This moral arma- 
Ijnent of the conscience , is the province o f relig ion. 

Note. — Must morality be classified among the sciences or 
simply among the arts ? This vexed question is easily settled 
if we distinguish the mutable and immutable elements in rights 
and duties. These two things form the matter of morality. 
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(See Molinarl : La Morale JEcoiianiiqi.ce and Notions Fonda- 
mentales tV Economic Folitique.) E/ights are constituted by pro- 
perty and liberty in their natural limits. Duty is the use to 
which each ought to put his property aiid liberty within the 
limits defined by right. It is pretended that the limits of pro- 
perty and liberty are not defined by nature, and that there are 
no such things as “ISfatural Eights,” and that, therefore, it be- 
longs to legislators, lawyers, or doctors to fix these limits, and 
enjoin their practice with a view to the changing state of society. 
From this it would appear that morality is nothing more than 
the art of legislators, doctors, jurists — the art of perfecting 
rights and duties in their relation to the varying needs of 
society. Such a thesis, if true, would imply nothing short of 
the spoliation of the individual with a view to subjecting his 
property and liberty to the tender mercies of legislators, jurists 
and doctors, and would make straight the path of communism. 

It is necessary to show all this to be false, that everyone 
possesses by nature his own powers, and is free to enjoy the 
• property acquired by the useful employment of his faculties, that 
his liberty and property have their natural limitations in the 
lilJerty and property of others, that each has his natural duties 
to fulfil, on the one hand, duties of parents to children, duties 
of children to parents, etc. etc., and, on the other, conven- 
tions, obligations, etc., which bind everyone to direct his pro- 
perty and liberty to the fulfilment of these obligations. 

In what, then, consists the art of legislators, jurists, and 
doctors?' It consists in distinguishing the limits of property 
and liberty, and of securing them within these limits, in dis- 
tinguishing natural duties and conventional obligations, and 
causing the limits of freedom and property to be known. 
Eights and duties remain the same at all times and in all places 
—immutable and universal. It is the capacity for practising 
them that varies ; it is the means by which their exercise is 
assured that alter. It is the obligations” which are essentially 
relative to time and place, which have as their raison dJUre the 
inadequacy of capacity and security, and which vary with these 
last. If we all were able to make full advantage of our 


1 
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property and liberty, there would have been no necessity to 
subject the incapable to voluntary or compulsory tutelage. If 
everyone had spontaneously and without any external constraint, 
respected the rights of others, and fulfdled his natural and con- 
ventional obligations, no apparatus of defence would have been 
necessary to assure social security, nor would it have been 
necessary, from time to time, to establish and modify personal 
obligations. In such a case the art of legislators, lawyers, and 
doctors would have been useless. 

In short, morality contains natural and immutable elements 
(which are rights and duties), and artificial and mutable elements 
(which are obligations). The knowledge of these twofold ele- 
ments is a science ; their application is an art. 


CHAPTER XVL 


REMEDIES FOR THE SOCIAL CRISIS — THE FUNCTION 
OF RELIGION. 

When the conscience has pronounced her verdict upon 
the good or evil, useful or harmful, moral or immoral 
character of an act, she appeals for the force necessary 
for the execution of her sentence to the law of 
justice and goodness, the hatred of injustice and 
• wickedness that exists in every mind, that is to say, 
th^e moral sense. This sense, however, like all its 
companions, exists in very diverse degrees of perfection. 
In a great number of persons it has only reached the 
embryonic state ; in others, if more developed, it is as 
yet only able to oppose an insufficient resistance to 
the appetites and passions which thwart the execution 
of the verdict of conscience. In such cases, it is| 
necessary to have recourse, either to coercion, to the fear 
of pain, and the desire of public approbation, or else to 
the fear of chastisement and the hope of reward held out 
by religion. In the natural aristocracy of humanity 
the moral sense is adequate to its task, and needs no 
auxiliary ; the individual does good and abstains from 
evil without considering chastisements or recompenses 
in this world or any other. But need we state that 
this aristocracy is very small, and that so great is the 
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iniirmifcj; of human nature, that even the best men 
are not always able by pure moral force to surmount 
the 'vicious inclinations, appetites, interests, or pas- 
sions? Each victory these foes win over duty, 
each defeat of the conscience, causes a loss of moral 
force, a weakening of the moral sense. Should the 
conscience be but insufficiently fortified, she will find 
; support in either active coej^i^U, publjc^^Stpiliion, 
or religion, but of these three fact ors of morality, 

I religion alone possesses an assured efficacy and irre- 
^sistible force. 

We do not forget that human actions are, in 
ultirnate an^ always_d^t^,niined by motives of 

satisfaction procur- 
able by the fulfilment of duty were inferior to that 
afforded by the vicious forces, where would the ** 
victory be ? Whatever the religious idea may jpe, 
religion alone is able to place in the foreground 
of duty a satisfaction or a penalty always in excess of 
the enjoyment procured by an immoral satisfaction. 

If the idea is that of^ paganism, if the individual in 
surmounting his appetites or passions, in order to 
fulfil a duty he believes to be prescribed by the-Deity, 
is obedient merely to a fear of chastisement, and 
the hope of a reward, this chastisement or reward pos- 
sesses none the less in his eyes a character of certainty 
or infinity which is totally absent from the punish- 
ments and rewards of the penal code or of public 
opinion. If the idea is that of Christianity, and if 
ttie believer is obedient to his love for a Being who 
is infinitely powerful as he is also just and good, 
lie will also derive from this feeling an assured satis- 
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faction superior to all the enjoyments of this world. 
According to this conception, we do our duty or over- 
come our passions not simply to escape a punishment 
or obtain a recompense, but to obey our religious sense 
of God-given love, reverence, and fear. But why do 
w e experi ence this feeling? Why do we love God ? cS/ 
WeToTh^him on account of His attributes of power, ^ 
justice, goodness, by which it is His to recompense the 
good and to punish the evil. If, therefore, w^e do good 
or abstain from evil, not simply in order to obtain a re- 
ward or .avoid a penalty, that is to say for an inter- 
ested end, but if we are obedient to a feeling: of loy^ 
mingled with fear and reverence, this sentiment is in 
ultimate analysis, none the less, founded upon the 
power attributed to God of distributing to His 
• .creatures an eternity of joy or woe, of pain or of 
pleasure. This is jj^s^entiment^^ of. 

lo^^alty to the old monarchies^ The king was loved 
wftK^ir disinterested love, liut the cause of this love 
was the unlimited power by which an absolute monarch 
is able to reward or punish, to make or mar, to raise or 
put down, to enrich or ruin the power, in short, of pro- 
curing for his subjects sensations of pleasure or in- 
flicting on them those of pain. 

Religion appears, then, as a necessary agent, andj|| 

I as fKe**soIeTb^[u3SE^ the dev^^ v 

"ment*and preservation^ of the mor^ "s ense . This is 7 
tEe part it is called upon to play at the present day \ 
in the existing crisis. The present crisis^ a s we have I 
seen, arises, on the one E^anR, of I 

personaT selF ^gQvernment, on t he othe r, from the in - 1 
capacity of the majority to fu lfil the duties involved in P 
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tlie responsibility inseparable from liberty; from the im- 
perfection and backward state of collectivegovernment, 
the harmful, and often the immoral employment, on. 
the part of the governing classes, of the power placed 
in their hands by the preservation of an obsolete 
]ir>litieal bondage. In order to remedy the ills of 
this twofold government and the evils which spring 
from it, it is necessary, as we have also seen, to en- 
lighten the conscience as to the beneficial or evil, 
moral or immoral elements in the government of self, 
as well as the institutions and practices of collec- 
tive government This is the business of Political 
Economy. 

It is also necessary to arm the conscience with a 
moral force powerful enough to effect the reform 
of these two governments. This is the work^ of. 

Misaa - _ 

^Jne accomplishment of this work, in its turn, in- 
= rolves — ^first^ the of the fai th in the masses 

>f those Who govern themselves, and, a fortiori^ in 
I hose who govern others besides themselves ; and 
B ecQuy dly, th ^ annlicatioii to moral reform of the power 
I religious faith ^pj^e can supp ly. To cause faith 
1 to penetrate souls, and to place it at the service of 
the government of self and others, such is the task 
which, nowadays, more than ever, is incumbent on re- 

i ligion. Will existing relictions fulfil this task ? What 
a t the present mom ent is the state of rel igiou^'^m d 
m^l culture in coun t nesbm o^ingto our civilisation ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS— CLERIC ALTSM — THE UTOPIAS 
OF REFORMERS. 

It is necessary to state that, upon the actual condi-J 
tions of religious culture, we have but vague 
coniectural SaSr” Of all branches of human activity,! 
religion is perhaps the one upon which we possess 
the least complete and least trustworthy evidence. 
Statistics of all sorts — agricultural, industrial, finan- 
cial — ^increase annually; detailed returns of foreign 
trade are published ; commissions are set on foot with 
prolix inquiries concerning the state of different 
branches of production, the relations of capital and 
labour, etc. etc. We are enabled to collect positive 
and more or less accurate information upon the state 
of population, public and private wealth, crime, edu- 
cation, and to say whether civilised nations have 
progressed or retrogressed between any given points 
of time. Nothing like this exists in the case of re- 1 
ligion. We possess, indeed, lists of religions and exist- 
ing sects, we are acquainted with their geographical 
distribution, and nominally, at least, with the number 
of their adherents ; we have also data concerning 
their ministers and their property, balance sheets 

123 
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relative to clerical emoluments; but these statistics^ 
are most inadequate, and do not aflFord any precise 
idea o£ actual religious conditions. 

I Yet, it is none the less apparent that reli gious 
icnlture is insu fficient Ry Lj>^^^<^ward^ even in those 
icountries where, atSrsFsight, it would seem to be most 
jmighly developed and its supporters most numerous. 
ifRelmon, like society ifaelf, is undergoing a crisis, and 
this crisis is for the most part, if not entirely, due to 
the false and uncertain position in which it has been 
placed — more especially in Catholic countries — by the 
rupture of the State alliance having been effected 
without any due security and liberty being given in 
exchange. 

In the countries where, up till the last century, ' 
Catholicism has possessed a monopoly, t he clergy, un- 
consoled for its loss, are compelled to attempt its 
. reconquest. It has, in France, Belgium, Germanj^ 
taken an active part in political struggles; the 
priest having donned the r 61 e of politician, has 
transferred to the conflicts of rival parties the pas- 
sion and intolerance peculiar to religious warfare. We 
cannot in fairness blame hipa for this. T he tenden cy 
to mono poly is essentially human — it characterises 
the "^Agriculturist who, in like manner, pretends to 
the exclusive power of providing the needs of the 
whole body, as well as the priest who wishes 
to appropriate to himself the salvation of the 
soul, and to exclude all rival claimants. The clergy, 

1 [As an example of this we cannot forbear from instancing 
the contradictory statistics brought forward to prove the numeri- 
cal preponderance of non-conformity in Wales.] 
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moreover, are able to claim an excuse which protec- 
tionist merchants and landlords cannot — vi^. that up 
till the present they have had no other alternative 
between governing themselves and being oppressed. 
For, while tlie adversaries of landed and commercial 
monopolies wish merely to reduce the monopolies by 
ordinary rights of property and liberty, the adversaries 
of the clergy aim at placing them outside this common 
right by limiting their fx'eedom of association and 
pDSsession, taxing their property, restricting their 
liberty of instruction, and obliging those who receive 
their instruction to contribute to the expenses of the 
official instruction which they do not receive. In taking 
part in political (3[uestions,and placing their influence on 
the side of a party, the clergy has only submitted to 
an imperious necessity — a necessity which has in turn 
called forth revolutionary i ntoleran ce. 


^ “ C lericalism ,” or the allian ce of rel ^ipn and pQlitic s| 
is in no less degree detrimental to the clergy whom iti 
demoralises and whose religion jt dmcjg^^ By aban-: 
domnglliemselv^ to politics, by interfering in elections, 
by intriguing for the prostitution of government to their 
own exclusive interests, the clergy have not only 
neglected the matters which ought to constitute their 
sole business — the religious and moral life of their 
folk, but have also contracted the immoral habits, ajpjd 
vicious practices J.^e] ^nt in t l^ing, in- 
tirnidatiCT ' corrupti on. Religion has naturally 
sffi^eTfrom the negligence and debasenient of its 
ministers. It has lost its influence, and given ground 
to the Radicals who wish to suppress and supersede 
it, 
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Eeligious institutions are, therefore, in a posi- 
tion analogous to that of political and economic in- 
stitutions. Just as Conservatives pretend, some that 
there is nothing in the status quo needing modifica- 
tion, others that it is necessary to revive the status 
QUO ante, so Socialists and Anarchists of all sorts arc 
unanimously of opinion that it is necessary to destroy 
the old society, and in its place build up an entirely 
new social edificeJ In other words, Conservatives do 
not wish to acknowledge the evils that it is their 
duty to cure ; Socialists, who acknowledge these 
evils, and have a natural tendency to exaggerate 
them, p ropose a reme dy calculated to k^ rather than 
in re ligiou s matters, the spirit of 
nega|i^j5l^m' of" has to contend almost alone with 

the.5pixitHC>f conser or, to speak more plainly, 

routine. *'^ "*"* 

The ^lilosonli ers in the last century, and t he free- *' 
t hinke rs, their heirs in this, have declared war with 
all established religions in general, and Catholicism in 
particular, and this by either denying the existence of 
God, or by disengaging the “ Supreme Being i rom the 
ancient religious conceptions, and inventing for His 
use new modes of worship. The more or less scientific 
negations of ma.terialism and atbeisng , which, have left 
the masses without provision for their religious needs, 
have not as yet passed beyond the threshold of the 
guest chambers of free thought. Some of their adepts, 
at whose head Au guste., Com te ^ must be mentioned, 

^ [This would, not necessarily be true of our English school 
of opportunist Socialists.] 

2 [Comte cannot he fairly described by the English term 
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perceiving that these needs must be satisfied, have 
desired to replace the religion of God by that of 
Hum a n ity. 

"" But humanity has its virtues, it also has its im- 
perfections, weaknesses, coarse appetites, and vices. 
As we have said elsewhere in an appreciation 
of Comte’s doctrine, we might just as well adore some 
useful animal — the calf Apis, for instance.^ Despite the 
high opinion of himself which a human being usually 
cTieTOhe s~d^<r^hRS Ridicule 

may do ^ple” justice to the 5elIp^on ^ 

The worship of the ''Supreme Being ” does not incur 
these objections; since all religions, excepting the 
lowest forms of f etichism, have practised this worship 
from times immemorial, and have accumulated a 
capital of observation and experience which enables 
them to adapt it to the intelligence and feelings of 
^their faithful. They have rendered the divine ideal 
accessible and intelligible ; they have discovered the 
ways by which this idea may reach and penetrate 
souls. Whenever anyone has attempted to replace 
their historical dogmas and ceremonial by impro- 

" atheist.” He was rather a n agnosti c, who, thinking that man- 
kind would pass from a metaphysical to a positive stage, wished 
to substitute a " Religion of Humanity ” for that of the " Unknow- 
able,” whose existence as such, he contended, could not affect 
man’s rational action.] 

1 Cf. an article by M. Molinari in the Journal Dea Economistes, 
Get., 1891, entitled “Le Postivism on la Doctrine Sociale de 
M. Auguste Comte,” R. P. Grueber. [See also Auguste Comte : 
Sa Vie et Sa Doctr ine ; Ed. Caird, Social Philosophy of Auguste 
Comte; and Bishop Westoott, Gospel of the Besurrection. Ap- 
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i visations^, be has failed completely. Indeed, attempts 
formalism and venerable rites have been 
Irarely successful. An instance of such an attempt is 
the substitution in Catholic worship of the vulgar for 
the dead Latin language. The of a service do 

I not, however, derive their value from their literal sense, 

I but from their capacity to arouse and satisfy re- 
I ligious feeling. 

Progress in religion does not, therefore, consist in 
suppressing existing forms of worship, in depriving 
religious needs of their* food, or in replacing the adora- 
tion of a divine being infinitely above man by the 
idolatry of humanity; much less does it consist in 
inventing in all points a new system of worship. We 
can doubtless imagine new conceptions of God, or of the 
; universe and its government, or of man and his destiny ; 
but these conceptions, however they may be formed, 
cannot be based upon sure and certain ideas. For in* 
even a smaller degree • than supernatural communica- 
tions, which reveal to man the secret of his destiny, 
and give him the answer to the enigma of the uni- 
verse — admitting that he possesses the necessary 
faculties for the comprehension of this answer — 
religious innovations, seductive as tliey may be, will 
remain confined to the domain of the imagination. 
The old rel^ons^r^nmy be, are founded on lege nds, 
ones Cim_but be_ foun3e(r*Qn" guess ^T^ul 
^ legends are, at least, authenticated by th%"tradition 
J and lapse of time. Moreover, the religions and the 
sects of the world 'are to be counted by millions. 
Would it not be but a meagre progress to invent one 
more ? 
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In what, then, does religious progress consist, if it 
does not consist in inventing new religions ? We 
must now address ourselves to find an answer to this 
pi’oblera. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

If we are desirous of describing the probable future of 
religion, we must first find out t he nature of its pro - 
gre^ in the pas t. In its origin , and even still among 
savage folk grown old in a long infancy, religious 
fe eling is aroused by the appearance of 
;^engmi^V?^E[^ formatibn of religion. 

Religion is a complex feeling in which the primary ele- 
ment is reverence for forc e, and a feeling such as a frail 
creature, conscious of his frailty, experiences when in 
the presence of a being endowed with superior 
strength — a dwarf in the presence of a giant. To 
this reverence inspired by a superior force, is added 
ajeeling of love or feam proportioned to the measure 
in which this powerful being shows himself bene- 
volently or malevolently disposed. 

The primitive man, in the presence of nature, 
found himself as a dwarf in the presence of a giant. 
In the unexplored environment in which he was 
cast, he witnessed the action of a host of pheno- 
mena, some causing sensations of pleasure, others sen- 
sations of pain or unhappiness. These things, which he 
himself was unable to efiect, the heat and light of the 
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sun, the alteration of day and night, rain, thunder, 
pestilence, etc., have, however, a cause ; they are pro- 
duced by aii agepL T his cause, this agent, mani- 
festly providS^dth a greater power than man's, 
directs and sets at work the machinery of nature. 
It remains invisible like the machinist behind scenery, 
but its e^istencjg.. is_3ttest ed by tjiese displays of 
activ ity. The imagination of primitive man repre- 
sented it under forms appropriate to its beneficent or 
maleficent works, and his plastic aptitud e materialise d 
these form s i n idols. In the imagination of this 
child-man, the IdoiTecame pregnant with life, the 
invisible spirit dwelt there, and communicated it- 
self to objects put in touch with it. Hence fetiche s 
and amuM s. This is the religious conception in its 
rudimentary state. 

Such a conception engenders a worship suited to the 
nature of the powerful beings that produce occur- 
rences useful or the reverse for man. Can man pos- 

sibly conceive of these beings as diflrerent from him- 

self , obeyingjether motives, animated by other pas- 
dons, experiencing ptl^^^ ? It is necessary, then, 

if one wishes to attract their favour and disarm their 
wrath, to comport one's self towards them as one 
would comport one's self towards men endowed with 
greater power. I t is n ecessary to provide for their 
wants, and obey their orders. It is necessary to 
lodgeTdress, deck, nourish the idols in which they are 
embodied as sumptuously and abundantly as possible, 
and to address prayers and homage to them analo- 
gous to thos e paid to humian potentates. This is 
the cult, and it is suitea^To the nature, character 
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and function of the divine being dwelling in the 
idol. 

The man' who believes most firmly in the existence 
of these idol-enshrined gods, who experiences in the 
presence of the idols a feeling of reverence, fear or 
love, i.e, a religious feeling, cannot fail to consult and 
demand from them rules of conduct. When this con- 
sultation takes place under circumstances of great 
mystery, in the midst of the dark recesses of a cavern, 
such as the cave of the Sibyl, or better still, on the 
top of a mountain, in the gleams of lightning as at 
Sinai, the spirit makes ans^ it dictates the law 
which must be adopted, the conduct which must be 
followed. This response attributed to the Deity is 
nothing else than the expression of the thought of the 
man who consulted th^ orac le under the excitniaent 
of religious TeeTing— just as in the modern spiritualist 
superstition, th^answer of the spirits is nothing bur 
the reverberation of the medium's thoughts. The 
efficacy of the law so formed, and dictated by the 
Deity, is in proportion to faith in the power of this 
Deity, and the sentiment of reverence, love, or fear. 

I Such is the feeling generated by the character, and 
I developed by the worship of idols who have become 
the creators and preservers of the rules of conduct 
^observed by the individual and by the petty society, 
nerd, class, or tribe of which he is a member. 

Such is the religious concepiyjOii.,.Qf th e pr im itive 
idolaters. We already find here, although in an 
embryonic state, the constituent data of all religion s : 

The existence of superior powers who are the 
causes and agents of natural phenomena. 
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2. The necessity incumbent on man to worship these 
powers by fashioning a body in which they may dwell, 
jiist as the spirit of man dwells in his own body, and 
by lodging, clothing, and feeding this idol to render it 
propitious. 

3. The necessity of consulting these superior ppw:jers 
in order to know their desires and will, and to demand 
from them rules of conduct which must be followed 
individually and socially. 

4. The l aw they inspire or dictate, and the authority 
they bring to its acceptance. 

This conception developed and rounded itself oflf up 
to a certain point in the religions of the nations 
who, upon the discovery of edible herbs and the in- 
vention of the early arts, superseded the tribes. It 
• was in such a way that paganism with its hier^chjr 
and division of official lalDouiTconstr^ itself on all 
sides, and that the relations of subjection of each people, 
city or nation, with this government, the tributes to 
be paid, the consultations to be made, and the means 
of obtaining them through the agencies of sibyls, 
augurs, etc., came to be defined. But at least in the \ 
world of our civilisation, it was necessary tha t Christ i- 1 
a nitv sh ould come, in order that a decisive progress inf 
the religious conception might be achieved. 

This progress consisted primarily in a radical change ' 
in the relationship of God and ina nT^TEF^ of r ^ 
paganism, as well as the spirits of idolatry and fetich- 
^ism, were actuated by personal interest; they pro- 
tected their people, but only on condition of a 
tribute paid them as a rent from tenants; they 
rendered them services, but this was on condition of 

K 
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remuneration. In the room of these lazy and avarici- 
ous beings, Ohristianity enthroned a disinterested 
God, whose relations with man were not those of a 
proprietor or master with his slaves or tenants, but 
those of a father with his children. The^otiya^^H 
follows is not that of self-interest, batjlove, and this 
love He extends to a sublime sacrifice. 'Se exacts no 
tribute for enjoyment of his domain, no payment for 
the services He renders and the favours he accords ; 
all that he asks of man is to love Him as a father, 
and, in his own interest, to obey His law. This 
law, revealed by Himself, He has authorised by re- 
warding those who observe it, and punishing those 
i who infringe it. Thus if God considers and treats men 
j as His children, and not as slaves or subjects, the feelings 
I of man to Him ought to undergo a like change ; man 
ought to love Him as a^fatlierrand this love ought 
naturally to surpass in elevation and energy the love 
that a slave or serf evinces for his mastei'. The love 
of God — for such is the result of the Christian con- 
cept — is a feeling incomparably stronger than any 
feeling derived from paganism, and becomes in con- 
sequence a more powerful and efficacious instrument 
for the observation of the law. 




This religious concept has already existed for nine- 
j:een centuries; it has been adQptefi''by the people 
wlio constitute the flower of humanity ; and during 
this long period the human mind has imagined no- 
thing that can better respond to its highest aspir- 
ations. We do not mean to say that the religious 
^condition of Christian peoples has been susceptible 
of no advance ; that the four hundred and seventy- 
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seven millions of persons whom statisticians classify 
under the different denominations of Christendom are 
equally imbued with the divine love ; that this love is 
in their midst equally pure, and has sufficient power 
to restrain the vicious or excessive appetites and pas- 
sions militating against the preservation of the moral 
law, or that this law is in entire harmony with new 
conditions of social life. No, in these different respects j, 
the religious condition of peoples called Christian is 1 
fimgularlyjmperf^ — perhaps even retrograde. The ^ 
difference in religions is perhaps more general than it 
has ever been before ; the instrument supplied by re- 
ligion for the fulfilment of the law is perhaps even 1 §S 3 
effective. Yet this state of things cannot be remedied 
IBy making a clean sweep of the religions of the past, 
and the substitution of some new invention, as the 
revolutionists of 1793 and their successors have desired ^ 
to do. It can, in fact, onff^ be Remedied by ext^ 
religious culture, by adapting it to the . men t^ of 

the people, by strengthening, and, when necessary, 
reforming the existing law. 

Under the^resent stat e of things, religious cult^ 
leav^TvSb extents uncultivated . There are but few 
Im^who are naturally and completely atheists, who 
’ have not a germ of religious feeling,’ in whom this 
germ cannot he developed by an education suited to 
their mental condition. But we can affirm wit h ce r-| 
tainty th^^in the ^ counti ieTwhereYeT^^ are Stat^l 
s^iSsed, aM where th e clergy for m a mere bQjdy.i>| 
^^ials, ^is educatio n is neglect ed.^ Supplied wit^ 

1 M. Taine ha s attempted to account for the actual state of 
religTo^^u^^atnong Catholics, He affirms that in France, and 
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an assured minimum of the means of existence, the 
clergy fail to take the necessary efforts to increase 
their flock, and bring the indifferent to the practice of 
religion. In countries where this practice is rendered 
obligatory, it usually degenerates into a lifeless form- 
aKsmr If the observation of those rites, which ex- 
perience leads us to recognise as best calculated to 
arouse and develop in souls the feeling of a divine love, 
is an indispensable factor, it nevertheless is not all 

sufficient; it must Jje supported by pTec_ept . and 

example. It'lT^cessary that the ^sto r should 
tSe pains to enunciate his religious and^raoral ideas. 
It is also necessary that he himself should possess 
faith in the mission entrusted to him, and that his con - 
duct should be in h armonv with his teachin g, for other- 
wise his teaching will be vain. L^y, it is necessary 
that the religious and moral ideas ministered to by 
particularly in Paris, there is a tremendous difference between 
the nominal and effective body of supporters of Catholicism. 
According to Mr. T. W. Allies’ Journal of a Visit to France, 
“M. Dufresne (duly, 1845) told us that out of a million inhabi- 
tants of Paris, it has been estimated that 300,000 go to Mass, 
and 50,000 are Chretiens pratiq'i^nts.” (Conversation with the 
Abb^ Petitot, curd of Saint Louis d^Antin, 7th July, 1847.) 
“Of thirty-two million French folk, but two millions go to 
Confession. ” To-day (April. 1890) an eminent and well informed 
e cclesiastic writes to me, “As a rough estimate, I should think 
that about 100,000 persons made their Easter Communion in 
Paris.” The numbers differed much in various parishes. 
Madeleine, 4500 out of 29,000 inhabitants ; St. Augustin, 6500 
out of 29,000 ; St. Eustache, 17,500 out of 20,000 ; Billancourb, 
500 out of 10,000 ; Grenella, 1500 out of 47,000 ; Belleville, 
1500 out of 60,000. At Paris, out of 100 children, 24 are un- 
baptised. Of. Taine’s La i?ecomfmctio7i de la France en 1800. 
Memm des D&ax-Mmhdes, June 1st, 1891. 
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the rites of worship should he adapted to the mental 
condition of the individuals, in whom it is necessary 
to awaken and develop the feeling of the divine love. 

In this respect what is true of artistic education is 
true of religious education. It must, under the penalty 
of becoming abortive, be graduate d and proportioned t< 
the ci^Qacity of those to whom it is g iv en. A madonna oi 
Eaphael, or a symphony of Beethoven will fail to 
impress the savage whose artistic cravings are com- 
pletely satisfied by a coarse daub or the violent 
beating of a gong. This feeling can only be developed 
and refined by a lengthy education, and even this 
alone will not suffice, but must be assisted by a general 
cultivation of the intellect. In _^he^^ way, the 
majority, not m^ely o^tsayages 
peopl e,arejanL^bleJp elevate t hemsel ve s u p to 8 ; ^^p 
i mmateriaT^nd id7ai conception oL ih e Deity . It 
needs must be embodied in^^i^Js a nd represent ed by; 
images, an d if we were to penetrate into the. s ouls of 
thesejnasges, we should doubtless make strange disoo-Y- 
e^riesj^me. W e should find that thi s conception har dly \ 
^.ffers in fprm frp^^^^^^ But is this to * 

declare it necessary that we s hnuld , after the manner j 
of the Protestant sects, with these idols 


imageSjjrelifis, cl^^ ? No, for^so Jar 

kindling religious _ fee]ing, tl^ would_only serv e toT 
extinguish and deprive i t of the m oral force, weaki 
and crude as it m ay b e, w hich it bri ngs t o the service on 
duty ^ It is necessary rather to place before it sucIf 

^ On the attempt to christianise Africa ; cf, Jules Vinson, 
Les Eeligions ActueUes^ p. 335 ; and R. Hartmann, Les Fe^iples 
de FAfrique, p. 173. But would Christianity, if not put for- 
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a conception of the Deity as it has the capacity to 
attain to. Again, it must be remarked that religious 
education does not in itself suffice to realise this ad- 
vance, which is, in fact, dependent on the general pro- 
gress, and notably on the progress of industrial 
machinery, which develops intellectual faculties by- 
elevating the nature of the work necessitated by the 
national demand for the means of existence.^ 

To extend and modify religion in such a w ay as tp 
propagate and elevate the instinct of divine love, and 
in consequence to develop the force that this feeling 
brin^ to the support of the trials of life and the ful- 
filment of duty — this is th^^firgt,..^^ that we 
have to realise. But this a^dvan^^ 
suflSce. Keligious feelings may be applied to good 
and evil ends alike. Associated with the worst traits 
of our nature, with avarice, cruelty, the spirit of 
monopoly, it may become a terrible agent of de- 
I struction, the abettor of most outrageous crimes. 1 1 
I inspired the revocation of the “ Edict of Nantes,” and 
I the massacre of the unoffending peoples of the New 
1 World. It is necessary to direct and confine it to its 
natural end, which is to assist in fulfilment of duty. 
I js no light task ; instincts and passions of for- 
j mmable power must be struggled with — egotism, 

ward in all its purity, be preferable to the gross fetichism of the 
natives? T he Jesuits have well understood that it is often 
necessary t o bring religion down to the level o f uncultur^ 
so^a Kost bordering on bestiality . The success of tbeir mis 
non in Paraguay was due to the application of this principle. 
Ihey may perhaps have abused it, but were they altogether 
wrong in using it ? 

See Molinari : Cotm d'J^coiiomie FolUiq^ie^ lessoiL viii. 
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carnal appetites, covetousness of another’s goods ; we 
must make self-sacrifices which involve painful priva- 
tions. This direction of religious feeling is no less . 
than religious culture within the province of th(^. 
Tjiej_ou^^^ to devote themselves to undersT^ding^ 
^15 of sonls, to appreciating in each case the 

be set to work in the service of duty, 
and the degree of the power possessed by appetites 
needing control and regulation. According to circum- 
stances, they ought to refuse or allow moral conces- 
sions, contenting themselves with a half-victory, 
when a complete one is impossible. But here again, 
need we say, they show themselves inadequate 
to their task, and contribute even less to the direc- 
tion of religious feeling than they do to its birth 
and growth? The proof of this the fact lies in 
insufficient influence of religion upon the conduct 
of the individual, and the slight difference we can 
observe between the morality of those who prac- 
tice religion and that of those who do not. There is 
perhaps even more advance to be made in the appli- 
cation of the religious sentiment to the fulfilment of 
law than in the cultivation of this feeling itself. 

Another adva nce consists in the harmonising_ofj:,e- 
ligi ous co des w ith t he everc hanging cmcum stances q£ 
sociaUife. These codes, which contain a coliection of 
political, moral, and hygienic rules or prescriptions, 
now superannuated, have, in other respects, also be- 
come inadequate and incomplete, since they do not 
take into account the new circumstances to which 
economic progress has given birth. 

These, then, are the points at which progress touches 
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upon religion. This progress, which goes on inces- 
santly — and is to he traced throughout the whole of 
human history, may be accomplished with greater or 
less speed, according to the circumstances in which 
religion finds its place. Like material progress, reli- 
gious progress presupposes certain conditions which 
may be summed up in two words — property and 
liFe3y. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

V 


CONDITIONS OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS — PROPERTY AND 
LIBERTY. 

^ The faculties of tlie soul, like the physical forces, re- 
quire their special kinds of sustenance. If this is re- 
fused, or but insuflSciently afforded, they decline and 
perish ; if it is granted in sufficient quantity, they 
survive and develop. Agriculture, fishing, the chase, 
etc., provide for the bodily needs ; religion, the 
fine arts, science, nourish in their proper sphere the 
ifloral forces. The same rule applies to the moral 
as well as the physical forces. The branches of human 
industry which supply their ' necessities exact an 
application, more or less considerable, of capital and 
labour, as well as the co-operation of a body of 
.workers and the acquisition of materials. Religious 
needs do not escape this common necessity. All re- 
ligions, save those of peoples excessively poor, are 
served by a special staff of ministers, and possess a 
stock of movable and immovable property, churches, 
statues, images, ornaments, seminaries, convents, lib- 
raries, etc. It is necessary to collect such a 'personnel, 
and the material stock must be found and preserved in 
such a condition as to provide for the requirements of 

worship. It is necessary to recruit and prepare the 

141 
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clergy , to construct and ornament churches or temgles, 
to^minister to the expense of religious ceremonies, etc. 
etc. These items vary with the different religions. 
The Catholic demands a more considerable stock of 
materials than the Protestant; but, on the other hand, 
the maintenance of a cel ibate clergy is less c ostly than 
that of a married. Although, in this respect, 
statistics only afford us with an insufficient evidence, 

it is apparent that ix^all civilised countries^ eccl esi - 

astical establishments represent a great deal of capital 
and a jfreat annual expenditure. Under the old regime 
this capital was principally furnished by donations, and 
the annual expenses were met by the tithe and alms. 
For these revenues, a State-paid salary has been sub- 
stituted, and the maintenance of places of worship, 
which has been made a charge on the State budget , 
.has been placed under the jurisdiction and pro- 
vince of a minister of public worship. T he vices q I' 
4hissystem, that tramforna^^^^^ religion T nto a mer e 
branch of the ad rn ini stratjp n , have become ap- 
parent, and to-day there is _ an ever incre asing 
mo vement of o pinion inwards the separatio n of 
'Churc h ^d S tate. The natural consequence of such 
li separation would be the concession to the clergy 
of the right of freely organising themselves under 
the form of one or several corporations, of adminis- 
tering their own affairs in their own way, and with- 
out any interference on the part of the State, of acquir- 
ing and possessing, without any limits in extent or dura- 
tion, movable or immovable property, of collecting sub- 
scriptions, and of fixing at their own tariff* the prices 
of its offices. These conditions the promoters and 
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partisans oi* tlie separation always refuse to recognise. 
They dread, or profess to dread, the return of the 
cliaracteristic abuses of the old ecclesiastical regime, 
the monopolising of the soil, the reconstruction of a 
priestly caste which, they say, would subjugate civil 
society by its influence, etc. etc. But would these 
abuses and perils — real indeed when the established 
religion was in possession of a monopoly secured by 
Draconian penalties — be able to re-appear in n. regime 
of competition ? 

Coinpetition acts both as a propellor an^d a regu- 
Under pain of being excluded from the 
market, it compels those under its sway to adopt the 
most efflcacious methods, the most perfect machinery, 
to reduce their prices, to improve the quality of their 
products or services ; and we owe it to this energetic 
stimulant that the countries in which industrial and 
?ommercial liberty are most complete surpass all 
others in activity and riches. At the same time, com- 
petition acts as the regulator of production and proSts 
by lowering the repayment or profit relatively to the 
degree of supply; it checks capital and labour from 
betaking themselves to, branches of industry already 
sufficiently provided for ; it excites them, on the other 
hand, to flow into bi*anches where they are scarce, by 
offering them the inducement of a profit proportioned 
to that scarcity. Lastly, competition creates an irre- 
sistible tendency to the universal equalisation of 
salaries to the margin of their necessary rate. 

The most eley a^ed branches hu jnan acti vJjLy, 
rdigious jtcacMng, lettem, fine_ar ts, etc., are , j:iilQ.d3Y 
this n gtura^^ Vexy. whit as m^ low or 
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branches of material production." The salutary effects 
jupon the zeal and conduct of the ministers of worship 
of religious competition are, in all times and places, as 
certain as are the sloth and corruption which monopoly 
y inevitably produces. These facts were so manifest 
that even in times when religion found itself united 
to the* State and rigoi^ously protected against all 
other rivalry, the Church appreciated the necessity of 
lessening or correcting the vices of the monopoly by 
; multiplying the religious orders who worked in com- 
! petition with the secular clergy, and thus a struggle 
■ came into existence, which at times — when both ap- 
■■ pealed to identical classes of the population — acc^uired 
I an extraordinary acerbity. 

We can also ascertain, although this seems less 
I apparent, the regulative effects of competition upon 
1 the property and revenue of religious bodies. These 
! effects, we say, are less obvious, since, save in thS 
United States, the principle is vitiated by privileges 
or^s ubsidies acc ord ed to" certain 'Todie^ ^^ 
j for example, where the Church has preserved the mon- 
1 strous Privile ge of imposing t he t^^^ 

^ revenue out 

proROLtm^ to the necessary retribution of her 
even in this very case, the regulative 
^ [This is hardly accurate. The fact that the endowments of 
the Church are annually augmented b y voluntary c ontributions 
exceeding th e enormo us amount of £5,000^000 is clear proof that 
the Church is none too f fell when tlie vast scope of ’its work is 
considered. The poyertxpf 

^gn^nce. "Wjbljsjr equired is red istribution. Bishop ¥tere 
once said that England requires a cheap clergy. This may re- 
present the spiritual necessities of the case, but it must be re- 
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etction of competition makes itself felt. The sacrifices 
trhe English people have imposed on themselves, in 
tke Church’s favour, the riches which it has showered 
tapon it, the tithe which it has consented to pay, have 
€xcted as an impulse to encourage the multiplication 
of rival sects. In proportion to the numerical and 
locioral increase of these sects they have swept away % 
p gYtio n of the increasing revenues of the Ei3tablishe(^ 
Chjirch, and when at last she is deprived of hei^ )( 
privileged position — and this will be ere longr — the ^ 

flagrant and wicked inequality of her position rela- 
tively to rivals will little by little disappear. Wei 
ii)ay safely prophecy that the very excess of her re- 
sources, so far from assisting her in her struggle for 
existence, rather acts as a cause of her decline. It is 
the same thing as we see in industry; the old houses, 
basing themselves on the importance of their capital, 

■the extent of their credit and reputation, allow them- 
s elves to relax th eir activity, to decline little by little 
^nd give place to ypjjQgeiiriYB<k^ less rich indeed, but 
stirred up by the very inferiority of their position to 
xaise themselves higher ; while this necessary energy 
is lacking to those who have already arrived at the 
pinnacle. 

Property and libert y are, theref ore, the regu^ites 
of religious just as mudT"^ o^^^^ progre ss. 

The right of acquiring and preserving movable and 

member ed that thcJE^gl^li clergy are, rightly or wrongly , 
required to maintain a cert ain social position . A cheap clergy 
'w^ind*~b^a ceTib clergy, Protestant liberationists who look 
-fco disestablishment and disendowment as a cure for Anglican 
sacerdotalism must look this prospect in the fatfe.] 
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immovable capital, and of disposing of it without let 
or hindrance, procures for the clergy security and 
independence together with the means ot improving 
I and extending their operations. The liberty of choosing 
^ between the different systems gives rise to competition 
and causes a double progress ; a constant and mutual 
emulation of activity and an approximation as com- 
plete as possible of their work to the level of^mtel- 
leotual development possessed by their supporters. This 
approximation is the first and most indispensable con- 
dition of progress and fruitfulness in religious culture ; 
lincea religion whose ideas and practices are below or 
above the intellectual and moral capacity of those to 
whom it is addressed is bound to have no hold upon 
hem, and failing to furnish them with digestible 
: bod, it can neither maintain nor develop the moral 
brce whose religious feeling — the love or fear of .a 
rod or of a spirit — brings to the service of individual 
telf-restraint and the government of society. 

This moral force, which man derives from religion, 
which has accumulated in him and his progeny, 
which becomes exhausted and dies out when it is not 
fed, is no less necessary to-day than it has been in the 
past. 




CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Like all other constituent feelings of the moral side 
ot* human nature, 1‘cligious feeling is universal, but 
u^gjially distribiited So long as it has only a 
rudimentary existence, so long is its development one- 
sided and almost harmful. Its insufficiency produces 
atheism ; its excess, mysticism. Like all other feel- 
• ings, also, the feeling manifests itself in the. shapa of 
a nejexls and this need demands a satisfaction proper 
tolts.,natiu'e. 

Religious feeling resolves itself into tlio love andr 
fear of one or several beings superior in power t( 
man. Everything tends to show that the concep- 
tion of these superhuman beings is begotten by tin 
action of natural phenomena. A special faculty ir 
man’s intelligence, liis consciousness of causality {la 
eamalite), compelled him to search for the authors 
of those external phenomena, which ho is powerless 
to produce, and which produce in him sensations 
of pleasure or of pain. Who, ho asked, were 
these agents but the powers which hold men in 
their power, and whom the elements obey ? These 
powers, as the phenomena produced by them caused 

man pleasure or pain, became the object of his love or ^ 
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fear. He loved or dreaded them just as a frail being 
loves or dreads one superior to him in force or in- 
telligence. Thus he could not conceive them as other- 
Avise than endowed with appetites, passions, motives 
Akin to his -own peculiar nature. He expressed 
lis love or fear, and he strove to obtain their benevol- 
mce or to disarm their ill-feelings, by acts whose use 
le had acquired in his dealings with his fellows ; to 
!:hem he addressed his prayers, rendered his homage, 
md offered his presents. He submitted himself to 
dieir will, and obeyed their laws. His conception of 
Ihese spirits or deities was in accordance with his own 
piaracter and the state of development of his moral 
|ind intellectual faculties. The worship which he 
offered was in harmony with tliis conception, 
fence, the diversity and inequality of religions. 
Tet all religions, including even the most rude, have 
ething divine in them, since in each is pre- 
served an aspiration directed to a being superior 
^0 a man, i.e. a god. They pass from age to age, 
perfecting themselves, and ^end by fin di ng their mos t 
|)erfectj xm£ssioiiin 

Trom the study.. o£^.^ faculties, all of which 

mswer to a real^p^ect and have a useful end, and 

from the recognition of the civilising^ influe nce jpf 

religion, it folloi^j^iat^the ex^ence^^^^ 
Feeh^jinyolves t hat of the Dejt y. It is through this 
Reeling that the human species has been able to raise 
itself above the other animals; it has been, so to 
speak, the civilising faculty of humanity. If it did 
not effect the formation of the first societies, it has 
been the instrument of the ir preservation and pro gress. 
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Tn those early days, when the powerful and 
elaborate mechanism which places all the forces of 
the nation at the disposal of the* governing body had 
as yet no existence, how would the nascent societies 
have been able to exist if religious feeling had not 
brought to their political, moral, and economic laws, 
and even to their sanitary laws, the binding force 
of the penalties and rewards of a superhuman power? 
Religion has been the ins^^ of the creation 

oF^ order . It has assured the exercise of those 
rights and the fulfilment of those duties which 
observation and experience compelled the intelligent * 
few to recognise as necessary to the preservation and 
progress of society — things which demand a power of 
discipline and self-sacrifice beyond the capacity of the 
• ignorant and bestial masses. This result, wbicb 
governments, despite their enorm powers 

h a^ with difficulty acquired not even in our own time s 
religio n obtained even at^ the beginning of^society. By 
means of a purely moral force, it m^^ntained interna- 
order at an epoch when the whole material force was 
required for assurance of security from without. Tel 
this social service it added the no less beneficent one 
which it offered to individuals, consoling them in the 
miseries of their present condition by the hope of a . 
brighter future. * 

Have, then, these services which religion has ren- 
dered humanity ceaised to be necessary? Does not 
the very power of civilisation suffice to justify the 
existence of the intelligent and beneficent power, 
which in the past has served to gradually elevate | 
humanity to its actual condition ? Is it true that re- I 
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I ligion has to-day no longer any useful rdle to fulh^^ that 
- societies henceforth free themselves from 
this instrument of .their conservation and progress, 
that the modern man has no longer any need of the 
hopes and consolations which their forefathers bor- 
rowed from faith of religion? 

Without seeking to discover what may be the future 
condition of societies and individuals, we may settle 
this question by considering their present condition. 
The progress which, on the one hand, has transformed 
the machinery of production, and on the other, has 
effected the emancipation of the masses by replacing 
compulsory tutelage of slavery and serfdom by self- 
government, has provoked the crisis, in which we are 
nowadays playing our part. How may this crisis, 
daily becoming larger and more aggravated, be 
brought to an 'end ? 

i How will order now menaced by t^e cataclysm of a 
f social rev olution be preserved ? Will the material 
‘ force concentrated in the hands of the State suflSce to 
safeguard it? 

Beyond all doubt, the modern State has at disposal 
a formidable power, but this power is hazardous, and 
may be often upset by a mere breath. Should a govern- 
ment have no other force than thesupport itdraws from 
the nation, then the day public opinion abandons it, it 
succumbs to the slightest shock. Gover nments the 
mos t so lid in appearance have not resisted pqlitical re-; 
volution s ; will they be better able to resist social 
revolutions ? But have social revolutions in their 
turn^any better secret than political revolutions of 
.putting an end to the crisis?. Will they be better 
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able to dispossess the middle classes (tiers etat) in the 
interests o£ the workers (quatrieme etat) ? Will they 
be able to put into the hands of the working classes 
the land, factories, machinery and raw materials ? 
Will they put them into possession of the art of turning 
these things into profitable use, of re-constructing and 
increasing them by the useful employment of their 
products ? W ill they have the virtue of ameliorating in- 
dividual ‘"self-government,” of curing sloth, incon- 
tinence, intemperance, and all other vices productive ' 
of misery and disorder ? ^ ; l ess even than political 
revolutions, social revolutions will failjo remedy thej ' 
on the^ contrary, they will^^ 
ruii^g. or sq^uandering the^ capital of * 
This crisis, one of the gravest that humanity has 
passed through, can only be closed by such a progress 
as will at one and the same time amjeliorate the 
government of society and “self-government.” This 
progress, then, has as its necessary agents science 
which enlightens the consc ience by compelling it to 
recognise rules useful for the government both of 
itself and of others, an d religip n, which supplies the 
moral force indispensabie 'tor The application and exe- 
cution of these rules. 

But even suppose that civilised societies are in 
the future able to free themselves of the assistance 
furnished by religion in maintaining order in their 
• midst, and in accomplishing the reforms . necessary 
to assure its continuance, wjlLjceligion have no 
longer any part_ to play, any mission to accoTga - 

that there- will be in fEe 
fub^ no creatures disfavoured by nature, mal- 
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treated by fortune, weak and miserable creatures, who 
experience tbe desire of being consoled for the evils of 
the present life by the hope of the life that is to • 
he? Can we desire that our hearts should be 
hardened so as to witness unmoved the annihilation 
of those beings in whom our affection is centred, and 
not revolt against the thought that the bonds so 
‘ strong, which have linked us to those dearest to 
I us, should be broken for ever ? Let us even 
‘I suppose that this world, from being a vale of tears, 

I should become an Eden, would man be better disposed 
I to content himself with earthly happiness ? Because 
I life will be brighter, will he more easily console himself 
for its loss ? Because sdjgiXice will have extended for 
man the limits of the universe, because it will have 
shown him a limitless beyond, because it will have • 
made him contemplate the existence of habitations 
superior in grandeur and beauty to his own, will he 
resign himself better to the mediocrity of a lot -cast 
in time and space ? In culling the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, did not the first man, as says the legend 
of the earthly paradise, condemn his descendants to 
hope for the joys that will ever remain for them 
the most deceptive of illusions ? Is the always 
limited happiness which science is able to procure for 
human creatures in their transitory life sufficient to 
compensate for the bitterness of deprivation of those 
unending good things which it presents without 


giving any hope of possession ? Thig^^hoge, with- 
out- which science can but be the purveyor of pes- 
simism, belongs to religion alone to confer. 


s, then, not ended;, and, to trust 


T 
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all aTTnfia.r a, aces, will not be les s considerable in the 
future than it has heen in. the past. But this role 
Snnot be performed with all necessary efficacy, save 
under conditions that procure for religion independence 
with liberty. 

Tlie 'necessary condition of relig ious progr ess is fhek 
sepc^tion 0/ Ohv/rch and State, e ffect ^ not in Iwsti^ 
lit'^o'iVai in favour of religion. 



PART II. 

* , THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 




CHAPTER I 


OBSTACLES TO THE SEPAKATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 

The conditions of religion in^ance, and, with cer- 
tain points of difference, in“'lS^reater number of 
civilised states,^ may be defined in a few words. The 
State recognises and guarantees the liberty of re- 
ligious bodies, and it subsidises some, imposing on all 
certain restrictions and liabilities. It salaries the 
(ffificers of recognised systems, and provides, in a cer- 
tain measure, for the maintenance and increase of 
their propaganda, while, at the same time, it re- 
serves to itself a control over the appointmeht of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. It controls the relationsi 
between the Roman Catholic clergy and their 
chief; it limits the right of assembly, property, 
and propaganda of the secular and regulai 
clergy; it imposes restrictive conditions on instruc- 
tion ; it exacts the service of the Church at certain 
ceremonies, etc. etc. The aim whicl^ i^e,^ fpuj^d of 
this state of things, the Jhe 

sougEfr"wasnEEe"Transf or of religious bodi gs 

- ^ [For the AmericairHyBtelS^'*0?r^ Carlier. La Bepiilh 
limie Amiricahiej voL iii., p. 503.] 
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into a brancli o£ the administration, and their 
clerical members, henceforth salaned, into officials. 
He did^ ot- trouble himself with the aspirations to 
which religion ministers, or the manner in which the 
system he was establishing would affect the practice 
of religion. He had no other interest at stake 
than that of his own ascendency, which he con- 
ceived in the most selfish and narrow fashion. He 
* considered the clergy as a sort of moral police de- 
signed to secure the submission of his subjects, and 
more especially their acquiescence in military conscrip- 
tion. He even went to the excess of demanding the 
bishops to make themselves- auxiliaries of his political 
police by denouncing the conspiracies woven against 
his government. We can but be surprised that the 
C atholic Church, once almost om nipotent, should re- 
si gn itself . to accept conditions so hard and Jhumili^^^ 
ing, but she had passed through the pains of revolu- 
tion, her goods had been confiscated, and she could 
hut fear that the indifference, even hostility, of a 
part of her ancient supporters would leave her without 
•resources. On the other hand, by obtaining a place 
i in and securing thereby her material 

existence, sEe could, little by little, regain at least 
the position she had held before the revolutionary 
n outburst. She knew that governments would go 
by while she remained, and that a new political up- 
heaval would, in all probability, enable her to regain 
this regretted position. Her foresight and hope^was 
j ustified by the fall of the Empire, and the advent o f 
the Restoration . During the fifteen y ears' B ourbon 
rule, the Catholic clergy directed all their energies 
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towards a single end — the re - establishment of 
t beir priv ileges and secular preponderance. The op- 
position aroused by these attempts, however, only 
served to prove their impossibility. Not only did the 
clergy fail in regaining their monopoly, but they 
stirred up opinion against a government suspected of 
partiality to schemes so retrograde. History willl 
therefor^ attach to the clergy no small respon^^^^ 
f or^SiirRevolutm of July, 183 0. I 

The Governments which Save succeeded each other 
in France since the last mentioned event have all 
sprung from the Revolution. We understand, then, 
why the Catholic clergy should preserve towards 
them an attitude of consistent ill-feeling, and why 
they have on so many occasions manifested a prefer- 
ence for the heirs of the ancient monarchy. We also 
understand why the Governments, on their side, have 
tendered ill-will for ill-will, hostility for hostility, • 
and why they have studied to fetter the liberty of aj 
power more disposed to injure than to serve themi 
Since, however, either the intelligent^e^i^^ of „thei 
clergy .have ceased to hope for the re-establishment 
the andent ^monarchy, or else have seen that a 
monarchical restoration would be altogether incapable 
of affording the Catholic system its former privileged 
position, the p.ower directing the Church s eems at thi s 
moment disposed to accommodate itself to th e swayj pi 
thin ^publi c. But its advances are received with a 
reservC“f^ from encouraging, and t he r^onciliation 
of Church and State^s till seems a douhtful<^tmg - 
^syjbo say the least. Such is the position of affairs J 
to-day. 
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One thing, the principal point in this account of 
the relations of Church and State, is that these two 
powers, by remaining associated, ^ after having been 
united by mutually specifying the conditions of their 
association, have never had in view more than their 
.own interest well or badly conceived. What did the 
State desire by re-establishing, as far as it was possible 
to re-establish, the union jthe Eevolutipn dissolved f 
It desired to have at its disposal the influence of the 
Church. What did the Qiurch desire in accepting 
the Concordat^ despite the revstrictions that act placed 
on its liberty ? S^a^wished to at her dispo^ 

the material resources and power of Jhe^^Stoie. 

Neither one nor the other of these two powers troubled 
itself to know which of the two systems, that of union 
or that of separation, was more favourable to the 
purposes of religi on ; neither one nor the other con- 
sidered the general and superior interest, whiclf 
economists name the ‘‘interest of the consumer.” 
Even at the present Say , this is still the case, and 
this is why the maintenance of the union is regarded 
as indispensable, as much by the politicians, who in 
this affair consider only the interest of the State, as 
by the doctors and dignitaries of* the clergy, who re- 
gard only the interest of the Church. By analysing 
this state of opinion, we are able to account for the 
obstacles opposed to the separation of Church and 


State in France. This separati on t he two allies resis t 
equally, although thmr' mg^ ^ are different, and even 
opposed. "" 

political party, finding 
itself in uffice, is to turn the spi ritual influence of the 
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Church to its purposes, or, at least, to prevent the 
■Churcli from using her influence against it. The idea 
is to extend the ascendancy of the party, and to make 
it more fruitful, by subjecting to it the greatest possible 
number of different interests. Such an ideal would be 
a “ n ational religi on/ta religion which would be kept in 
dependence, and whose influence would be at the 
entire disposal of the predominant political party 
•This ideal is, moreover, in perfect accord with "the , 
doctrine of State- Socialism actually in vogue, a doc- 
trine which answers to the natural aspirations of ’the 
political and administrative world, that is, of the inr 
creasingly numerous and influential class who live by * 
the fulfilment of State services. Supposing that this 
doctrine came to be applied in its fulness, all the de- 
partments of hu’man activity, those which minister to 
intellectual and moral wants as well as those which 
afford satisfaction for material ones, would be ab- 
sorbed by the State, and engulfed in the domain of 
public administration. And notice that State-, 
Socialism is at the present day almost;'unw 
r^arded as the ideal to which our civilised^ s o c i e t ies L 
o ught to Jtend ! The only difference we are able! 
to distinguish between the radical or revolutionary 
and the conservative Socialists,' is that the former 
wish to realise this ideal immediately, by brushing ^ 
aside all resistance, and by confiscating without com- | 
pensation all the property and industries which it will / 
unite with the domain of the State ; while the con- j 

^ [Cardinal Newman has somewhere said that Liberals love a | 
“tame Church’’ — a sort of jackdaw to dance about their lawn/ 
with clii3ped wings.] 
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servative Socialists, on the other hand, wish to arrive 
at this end by- degrees, by indemnifying private in- 
terests, and respecting acquired rights and even still 
existing privileges. But the destination of these two 
schemes is the same, if the roads leading thither 
are different. The separation of Church and State is, 
then, in opposition both to the things which Govern- 
ments have at all times considered to be their interest, 
and which the majority of persons at the present day 
still regard as progress. It is not less contrary to the 
things which the clergy, from the point of view of 
the ‘'producer,^' also regard as their own interest, • 
nay, even as the ideal in matters of religion. Whatever 
may be the nature of the production, whether its 
scope be material, intellectual or moral, whether it bo 
agriculture, industry, art, instruction or worship, nearly • 
every producer, with the exception, perhaps, of a ver^ 
few, is a partisan of monopoly ; all aspire to the posses- 
sion of a market from which competition wdll be ex- 
cluded. In their eyes, competition is the enemy, and 
when they despair of suppressing it, they at least set 
themselves to limiting it, for competition compels 
each individual to make severe eiTorts and heavy sacri- 
fices, and destroys without pity the hindmost. Mono- 
poly is, on the other hand, rest, peaceable possession, 
the greatest profit in return for the least expendi- 
ture. 

This^purely_^^ld]yj^iev^mm one 

of 'a mor e elevated charact er, vi z, tliat every religio n 
considei ait^ijQ be i n sole possession^ oLih e truth . 
The Catholic Church, in particular, affirms that all 
other religions are the work of the devil, and that 
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they lead their followers to eternal damnation.’ Thus 
the Catholic clergy thought it their duty not only to per- 
suade the infidels or schismatics to abandon their 
false religion for the true, but in case of their refusal, 
to compel them to-do so. In order to be able to do 
this, the clergy employed force, and consequently had 
recourse to the secular arm for the coercive jurisdiction 
belonging to the State. Th e^a^olic Chu rch might 
well have been able to toleratir1Sle‘''co’-existence and 
rivalry of the other systems had she not possessed the 
power necessary for their suppression or expulsion, but 
this power she devoted herself to acquire, and, when lost, 
she sought to recover it. Her i deal is that tbe^£^^^^ 
should h e mistress of the S^te, that the State should, 
as an obedient and docile agent, secure, by foree or per- 
suasion,. the rule of the true faith. The separation of 

^ ^ [M. Molinari uses the term Catholic (in continental sense of 
the term) to express the portion of the' Church which regards 
communion with the see of Rome as essential to salvation. We 
suppose that no instructed Romanist would find any objection 
with the following statement of Dr. Pusey : ‘ ‘ They are mem- 
bers of the soul of the Church, who not being members of 
the visible communion and society, know not that in not be- 
coming members of it, they are rejecting the command of Christ, 
to whom in faith and love and in obedience they cleave. And 
they being members of the body or visible communion of the 
Church, are not members of the soxd of the Church, who, amid 
outward profession of the faith, do in heart or deeds deny them 
whom in words they confess. The deliverance promised in that 
day, is to those who being in the body of the Church, shall by, 
true faith in Christ, and fervent love to Him, belong to the soul 
of the Church also, and who, though. not in the body of the 
Church, shall not through their oxm fault have ceased to be in 
the body, and shall belong to its soul, in that through faith and 
love they cleave to Christ its head.-”] * II. 
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Church and State is, then, in manifest opposition to 
an essential point in the Eoman prc^paganda, and this 
fact explains why a pope so enlightened and liberal as 
Leo XIIL refuses to accept such a solution. 

' But even were the Catholic Church able to admit 
ithe principle of separation, she has under existing 
icircumstances a serious cause for rejecting it. By 
whom has this question been placed in 'the order of 
the day ' but by a mere fraction of the Eadical and 
Socialist party ? Has it been anything more than a ; 
piece of electoral warfare against ciericahsn^^ The 
tlieQjy js, as we have remarked, in complete accordance 
with the design the Eadicals and Socialists pursue — 
the completest possible absorption of private activities 
by the State. The .§epaxation is only demanded by an 
insjgojficant of fan atica Lathgjsts, who consider 

religious feeling a malady of humanity's infancy, and 
religions as the superstitions, which, begotten of 
ignorance and fear, priests and rulers have employed 
in order to subj ugate and exploit the people. According 
j to the ^lemocr ak science has meted out justice to these 
superstitto^ for whose disappearance, which will 
be to the great advantage of human progress, it 
will suffice on one side to extend education amongst 
the masses, and, on the other, to deprive all religions of 
State subsidies, and to check their capacities by sup- 
^pressing their rights of property and association, and 
, to regain what they have usurped.. Such is the a im 
of the majorit y of sincere prom oters of the separar 
tiorL, , . We can see why religious souls, not to mention 
the Church herself, cannot but refuse to accept it. 

Taking tfiese circumstances into consideration, we 
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are tempted to believe in the impossibility of a separa- 
tion which seems equally repugnant to either set of 
allies, a measure which, at the present moment, is only 
contended for by an insignificant number of Radicals 
and Socialists, hostile to all religion, a measure in con- 
tradiction to the general tendency of the doctrines of 
even these last. Yet the _separation will come abou^ 
since it is n ecessary. 

There is, however, an interest, without which, 
since it must become absolutely paramount, both 
Church, and State will have to reckon — t he intere st 
of , tt^e mass es who form the clientele of either 
These masses have need of religious education, and 
the inadequacy of that moral instruction causes an 
injury no less severe than that which would be 
effected by the loss of those branches of production 


which satisfy material wants. History attests the 
fact that the cultivation of religions feeling is an in- 
dispensable facto r in the^„pieservation prc^perity 


of nations, that each time this sentiment is weakened, 
tEelcRtions fall further into decadence, and their Church 
and State dragging them down in their fall, they end in 
disappearing from the scene of existence. In re-| 
ligious, as in all other matters, it is, therefore, the 
interest of the greatest number which ought to be 
regarded, for this interest contains in itself that of 
Church and State, and it is the system, best adapted t o 
thi^^interest jihakjq aust finally prevai l. 

convince ourselves that the best system is tha 
under which religious bodies enjoy the greatest amoun 
of independence and liberty, it suffices to take 
si mple survey of the stat e of religious cult un 

among the different peoples belongmg^ ci vilisa ’ 
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tion. It is apparent that this culture is both most 
widely spread and most perfect in the United States 
and in England, where the number of religious prac- 
titioners is most considerable, and where, at the same 
time, religious sentiment is freed from low and rude 
! superstitions. On the other hand, it is in the 
i countries where religious monopoly has bad the most 
j lengthy existence, in Italy, Spain, and in those 
i countries where it still remains, Russia, for example, 

I that the higher dasses are the least religious, and the 
i lower devoted to the vilest superstitmns,_ and religious 
i feeling exercises the slightest influen over the 
Imordity of the people. ^ If^lbhen, morality has re- 
ligious feeling as its basis, and religious feeling is 
necessary for the preservation and progress of nations, 
does not experience induce the people to adopt the 
condition best q^ualified to develop and improve t^^ 
c ultu re of r elig ion J 

Unfortunately, nations are slow to apprehend the 
lessons of experience, and still slower to profit by 
them. This is why, to judge by appearances, so many 
long years will have to pass by before the general 
interest in religious culture, in lands where this 
culture has not yet ceased to be monopolised, will 
have at its service a well defined opinion, powerful 
enough to deal with interests which, selfish and 
blind in their egotism, throw obstacles in the way 
of the establishment of religious independence and 
liberty. But, none the less, this rule will ul- 
timately prevail, since it is necessary, and since 
the nations who refuse to adopt it will fall van- 
quished in the inevitable universal struggle of com- 
petition. 
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The following quotations illustrate the attitude^o|, th^Q present 
Pope to the matters discussed in the previouVcIiapter : — 

his encyclical of February 16th, 1892, addressed to arch- 
bishops, bishops, clergy, and all the Catholics of France, the 
Pope Leo XIIL has . cpndeimned^. the ..principle of separation in 
these terms : — To separate Church and State is equivalent to 
the separation of human legislation from Christian and Divine. 
We are not at this moment desirous of demonstrating the 
theological absurdity of this separation; everyone will, without our 
aid, understand this. When the State refuses to render to God 
the things that are God’s, it, by a natural consequence, refuses 
to render to the citizens things they have a right to as men, for, 
whether one likes it or not, the true rights of man spring en- 
tirely from his duties towards God. When it happens that the 
State in this respect, neglects the principal object of its institu- 
tion, it will, in fact, end by stultifying itself, and contradicting 
the very reason of its natural existence. These higher truths 
are so clearly enunciated by the voice of natural reason 
that they are binding on every man who is not blinded by 
the violence of passion. Catholics, therefore, cannot too 
strongly check themselves from abetting such a separation. 
However, to wish that the State should separate itself from th^ 
Church is, by logical consequence, to wish that the Churcli 
should be reduced to the liberty of living under the rights com-j 
Mon to all citizens. It is true that this is the iDosifion in certaii^ 
countries. It is a state of existence, which, if it has many and 
grave disadvantages, offers also certain advantages, especially 
when the legislator, by a fortunate inconsistency, has not ceased 
to avail himself of Christian principles ; and these advantages, 
although they neither suffice to justify the false principle of 
separation, nor authorise its defence, still render, worthy 
of. toleration a state of things which, practically, is not the 
worst of all. But in France, a nation Catholic by its traditions/ 
and where the faith is still by the great majority of its sons, thel 
Church ought not to be placed in the doubtful position in which! 
it is situated amongst other peoples. Catholics will so much thej 
less advocate separation as they become better acquainted with the 
intentions of the foes who desire it. As regards these last— and 
they speak their mind clearly — ^this separation is the entire inde- 
pendence of political and religious legislation ; nay, it is more— it 
is the absolute indifference of the civil power to the interests of 
the Christian society, that is to say the Church, and, moreover 
the negation of its existence.” 

{Cf, Hergenrother : Catholic GJiurch and Ghriatian State, Eng- 
lish Translation, vol. i., p. 27. The Church can often be 
content if her rights as a corporation are respected and pro- 
tected ; but she can never regard as a true doctrine that which 
disregards her divine origin and.divine rights.”] 



CHAPTER II. 


MOKALITY AND EELIGION. 

S :y is the indispens^ vehicle of national 
md prog^s s , and that its invariaBTeTpasis 
feelino:, areJxuths that cannot toojoft^n be 
, We have attempted in a previous volume 
to demonstrate the economic functions of morality. 

In analysing the aggregate of rights and duties which 
constitute it, we have stated that the observation of the * 
first and the fulfilment of the latter are needful (th^t 
is to say, they contribute to the preservation and pro- 
gress of the human vspecies), and that every infraction of 
right, every breach of duty, causes a loss of the vital 
energy upon which the duration and propagation of 
the species is dependent. The agreement of justice, 
the object of morals, with utility, the object of political 
economy, is sufficiently admitted, and we can consider 
this as a principle added to science. 

But if the economic rdle of morality is not seriously 
contested, it is otherwise with the moral rdZe of re- 
ligion. Certain persons do not ceasa from alleging 
that no relation exists, that there is no necessary bond 
between morality and religion, that religious feeling 
is without influence upon morality, and that religion is, 
therefore, no indispensable agent of the preservation 
and progress of society and the species. We shall, 
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h owe veiy discover this relationship, the link binding 
morality to religion, i f w e analyse the effects of the two 
beliefs which engender the religious sentiment — the be- 
lief in the existence of God, that is to say, of a Being 
infinitely superior to man in power and moral beauty, 
and in the immortality of the soul — beliefs that can- 
not be separated.^ 

Man, like all other creatures, obeys motives of pain 
and pleasure. This is an instinctive and blind motive 
which only too often drives man toinju re himself and his 
brethren. What tlien can avail to master and regulate 
in him the power of this instinct, save the fear of pain 
and the hope of a superior pleasure ? But if we believe’ 
that no superhuman and infallible power exists, if we 
believe that the life of man is limited to this earth,! 
there is no certainty in justice. Man may with im-| 
punity infringe it, set the moral law at defiance, and 
^damage his fellow, in order to satisfy his own ap- 
petite. In fact, society has provided for the necessity 
of checking attacks on another’s life and property, and 
has also, by penalties more or less rigorous rendered 
obligatory the fulfilment of obligations recognised as 
indispensable for the security and preservation of the 
race; but legal coercion is defective and uncertain. Too 
many malefactors are always escaping! Too many] 
remain in honour and impunity! Too many of the jusil 
remain miserable and despised after a life of privation^ 
and suffering. Bu^ only believe, as religious feelin d 
ir resistibly incites you to beli eve, in the existence o 

a n Infinite P ower, just good, believe thajb^^t^^ 

ea rthly life is no t thg.Jpanj;t£..p^r^ ■tbenf 

and only tb ecTwill you se e that the penalties tba 


' ^ See above, part i., chap. xii. 
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some incur, and the rewards that others merit, acquire 
a character of certitude, and then and then only wi 
the sentiment of justice innate in the human heart 
be satisfied. On this condition only is order assured, 
and morality founded on a basis that cannot he shaken. 

Again, tj^ mor^ infl^u 

way. ^ If man believes in the existence of 
an infinitely powerful Being who is just and good, he 
will be irresistibly drawn towards Him, h e will ^ 
himself to imitating Him and pleasing Him by sub- 
mission to the rules of conduct which He has laid down 
Ifor the good of His creatures, and he will pray for 
succour to surmount the temptations that beset his 
observance of these rules. XfJ^§,ia„ convinced tb^^ 
ear thly life is but a sliort ^prepara tiQB.i:Qi* ^be eternal,, 
the transitory joys and^ sufferings of this present life 
will seem, the former less desirable, the latter more bear^ 
able; he will be less ardent in the search for pleasure, 
and if he can only obtain pleasure by tlie infraction of 
the moral law, he will he restrained by the twofold 
fear of offending Him who is the object of his adoration 
and of incurring a lasting pain in return for a passing 
pleasure; be will suffer privations and wrongs with 
resignation and patience, and as he undergoes these 
in obedience to the divine law they will seem but 
just. 

Thus, in the same way that the observation of 
moral laws is necessary to the preservation and pro- 
gress of the human species, religious feeling appears 
to be the necessary machinery for securing observance, 
since it brings to the support of these laws the c o-opera- 
tion of an et ernal hop e, aml^th^^y renders the ir ob-^ 
s^vance more easy — ^more easy, because to the mono- 
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poly o£ pleasure and pain which irreligion imparts to 
our earthly existence, religion opposes the competition 
of infinite joys and sufferings in eternity. 

The strength pf morality, however, is proportioneito 
its jiclaptability to the changing conditions of social li|e. 
In our days, the progress of the arts of destruction 
which has permanently secured the supremacy of the 
civilised world and placed it beyond the attacks of 
barbarians, and the progress of the arts of production 
which has developed economic relations between 
peoples and individuals, have necessitated a corre- 
sponding progress in the application, if not the prin- 
ciples of morals.^ Law, after being useful, and therefore 
moral, has often become injurious, and therefore 
immoral. The development of exchange in time and 
extent has given rise to a multitude of circumstances 
y^hich hitherto only existed in germ ; the distribution 
of products between the factors of production, for 
instance, has become a most complicated and difficult 
problem to solve. This distribution is effected through 
the agency of the economic laws controlling produc- 
tion and exchange ; but the operation of these laws 
must not be fatalistic, but regulated by human will ; 
the distribution may well be of more or less utility, 
and therefore of proportionate morality. How ought 
these laws to work for general utility and justice, for 
the highest economic and moral end? These ques- 
tions and many others, demand an^^^ 
progressive extension of morals; at the same time, the 
ehlancipation bl subject classes who have now become 
free and responsible for their destiny, has universalised 
the necessity for the knowledge of rights and duties, 
^ See Molinari ; Lqj Morale Mcommiq_ue.j bk; v,, chap. vii. 
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arid the necessity of an increase in moral forces 
requisite for the profitable government of self. 
Under the former state of subjection, the multitude 
had no desire to govern itself ; it was governed ; it 
was content to obey blindly the laws and rules 
imposed on it, and if the moral force to conform was 
lacking, its governors and masters employed brute 
force to compel obedience. The knowledge of rights 
and duties and the moral force which exacted the 
observance of the one and the performance of the 
other, was felt unnecessary so long as the minority 
ruled ; these things were of no use to the governed 
majority. To-day they are indispensable to the free 
and responsible members of civilised society. 

Butevolution and the expansion of moralityis clearly 
out of pace with the progress which has so profoundly 
and rapidly changed the conditions of social life. Of 
;the laws regulating social and individual conduct, a 
I good number have lost all raison cVetre, and have, 

1 after being the instruments of preservation and pro- 
Igress, become causes of weakness and decadence. On 
the other hand, the masses, now charged with the 
free execution of rights and duties, are but ill- 
taught to recognise them, and they have not as 
yet acquired sufficient moral force to render self-con- 
straint certain. Hence the reappearance of the dis- 
orders and evils which afflict our modern society and 
even overbalance the acquisitions of material progress, 
turning its use to evil ends. Hence, also, the severe 
crisis through which we are now passing. 

It is, as we have said, the province of science, now 
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circuia^tances of social existence and to secure their 
adaptation ; in a word, it belongs to science to fulfil 
the labour of observation, experimentation, and in- 
vention necessary for the progress of the moral rules 
relative to the government of self and others. It also 
belongs to scienc e to popularise these, rules, to demon- 
strate how their observation is dictated by the general 
and permanent interests of humanity, to show that 
the respect for every right and the performance of 
every duty produces a grand total of jutility, that 
every infraction of right, every breach of duty, causes 
a positive evil, that the utility or evil, effected in the in- , 
terest of the whole re-acts on the individual, whence it: 
follows, in the first place, that- the moral or immoral 
conduct of each individual has its influence for good^. 
or evil on the general lot, and in the second, that each 1 
jn contributing to create the greatest sum of utility i 
by the strict observation of moral laws, offers to the 
total a contribution which may so come back to him, so 
that the most extended interest of the individual con- 
sists in conforming himself to those laws, and thereby 
brin^in^ himself in accord with the interest of the 
greatest numbers. Suc h is the con clusion^ and spch 
is the lesson of “ Ec onomic Morala ” 

'’""iS ut will this conclusion and this lesson, based 
surely as they so are on observation and experience 
sufBce to make the j.ndmdjai|| act in a manner con- 
formabTeto the generaTmterest ? The re-action ofi 
the general interest upon the particular is far off and j 
uncertain, while the enjoyment caused by an infrac- 
tion of moral laws is perhaps immediate and certain. 
Again, the share that the general good yields the 
individual may be beneath his desires. „ If the occa- 
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sion should present itself to obtain with but slight, if 
with any, risk at all, a larger share at the cost of the 
others, why should he abstain ? He is incited by 
motives of pleasure and pain like all other creatures ! 
What restraint will be sufficiently strong to hold him 
back ? 

Such.^, religion alone possesses, since it 

alone can procure for those who obey tiie moral law 
an enjoyment superior to all other enjoyments, and to 
inflict on infringers a pain worse than all pains — 
either alternative being assured and inevitable. 
Economic morality has but an inadequate, uncertain 
sanction ; religious morality has a sanction invariably 
efficacious and certain. 

I But religion , not only brings to mora>lity its needful 
sanction^ but forges and suppl ies it^ mach inery — 
3he„ nmi'al sensey,nd the force w hich it o ppos es to t he 
ippetite s actuaUy^ Jnciting man_ to^ 

^ self . We are acquainted with the primary 

processes in the formation of moral laws 

The moral sense sprang from religious feel- 
ing. This sense developed itself, like all others, 
by practice, and strengthened itself by the custom of 
obedience to the laws. In so developing itself, it be- 
came detached from reliffldus feelin h, and so autgny- 
Yet despite this separation, the moral sense in 
a degree derives from religi on-tko ^force that feed s 
li its, victory over contrary impulse in the 

government of self and others. However highly de- 
veloped, it is, while unaided, powerless to always resist 
jthe assault of appetites seeking lawless satisfaction. 
Each time it is conquered in the struggle it decreases, 
^nd at length will end in a total loss of energy. It, how- 
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evei*, it is based on the eternal hopes and dread of reli-| 
gious faith, the combined resistance will prove triumpb-| 
ant. This is why it has been said that in all times anc| 
in all places the observation of moral law will be in 
strict relation to,., the growth of religions feeling. 
When the latter is weakened or ^corrupted, morality 
decreases, public and personal government become 
less moral, and, therefore, less profitable; the increase 
in the means of production efiect an inadequate 
remedy for the vicious employment of wealth; in- 
jurious expenses, public and private, increase, and 
society falls into decline. 

This weakening of morality is at the prese nt day 
only too eviden t. It is particularly manifest in 
countries where religious culture is placed under the 
rule of strict monopoly and control, since the condition 
of improvement and extension in this culture do not 
cliffer from those of any. other branch of human 
activity. Property and liberty are, in[[short, as neces- 
sary for religious establishments as they are for in- 
dustrial. But we must bear in mind that in matters I 
of religion, as in matters of industry, public opinion 
remains generally in favour of prote ction.'' In 
France, for instance, one no more dreams that re- 
ligion can subsist without a minister of public wor- 
ship than the production of materials of life can be 
carried on without a minister of agriculture, of in- 
dustry, and of commerce. It will be only when the 
evils of the actual state of religious protectionism shall 
have so accumulated as to become unsupportable, that 
opinion, at last converted by experience, will set to 
work to emancipate religious culture from the bonds 
of a superannuated regime. 


CHAPTER IIL 


COI^ISEQUENCES OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ECONOMIC 
LIBERTY IN RELIGIOUS BODIES. 

The economic liberty o£ religions bodies meets in 
France with t wo kin ds Qf_.adY^Fsaries, the Radicals 
and*^^ Conservatives. The former desire to suppress 
the State-aid of the sects, although still preserving 
and aggravating the restriction of their rights of pro- 
perty, freedom of association, education, and preaching, 
etc. The end they ha ve i n v iew is the. extinction of 
religion, which they consider to be a superstition in- 
compatible with progress. From fear, however, of 
arousing the opposition of religious persons, they 
check themselves from avowing this design. They 
state as a reason for restricting religious liberty the 
iu which this liberty would undoubtedly 
if the po w er^and wealth of a clergy, 
the Catholic, were allowed to increase. 
IVeedom of endowment and association would enable 
the clergy, so they say, to acquire little by little private 
property and pass it into mortTnain, while unre- 
stricted liberty of teaching would mould the rising 
generations to their will, and so civilisation would 
soon be submerged in a sort of medieval darkness. 
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I£ the Catholic clergy were still in possession of 
the religious monopoly and privileges of taxation and 
education which they once enjoyed, then these fears 
would have some foundation, although experience has 
shown that neither the excess of their riches nor their 
exclusive hold on the education of the young has really 
served such a purpose. But would a clergy, compelled 
to depend solely upon the free contributions of their 
flock for the costly maintenance of living, for the 
material means to build and keep in good repair 
churches, presbyteries, convents and schools, and for/ 
the provision for the expenses of ceremonial, etc., and\ 
all this in face of the free and unlimited competition^ 
of rivals— would such a clergy be able to become} 
wealthy with ease ? And if indeed this were ever 
• to happen, would there fail to re-appear the abuses 
inherent in excess of wealth, corruption, favour- 
itism, routine, relaxation of activity and zeal, the 
very things which under the ancient rigime ended in 
the alienation of esteem and the revolutionary out- 
burst ? And, under the competitive state, the chastise- 
ment would be more prompt and less detrimental to 
the general interests of society. To the extent an 
avaricious priesthood neglects the performance of its 
spiritual duties in order to give itself up to covetousness 
of temporal goods, the easier are its rivals able to win 
over the hearts of the religious, and supersede the clergy 
whose revenues they will appropriate. If this same } 
clergy, animated by a foolish hatred of civilisation, at- \ 
tempts to extinguish the love of civilisation in theris- | 
ing generation by hiding from them the discoveries of } 
science, will not the inferiority of their teaching lead to , 

N 
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the desertion of their schools and universities for those 
of their rivals ? The real or pretended apprehensions 
which the economic liberty of religious bodies inspires 
in Eadicals have no basis in fact. The., re-e 
ment of priestcraft, the absorption of property in 
mortmain, the systematic degradation of the young, 
etc. etc., are to-day mere political catch- words. 

In fear lest the suppression of State support should 
deprive the Catholic Church of its necessary means 
of subsistence, the Conservatiyes are hostile to 
economic liberty, hoping to maintain in France the 
system of the Concordat, with the exception, per- 
haps, of certain, conditions. In localities where the 
population is numerous and well-to-do, voluntary 
contributions, together with the revenues of clerical 
property, might possibly suffice ; but this, they say, is 
not the case in poor parishes. In default of the re-^ 
sources necessary to support her work, the Church 
will, it is contended, be obliged to abandon by no 
means the least important part of her charge. All we 
can say is, that the Conservatives who plead this 
objection and entertain such a fear, do not appreciate 
the real position of religious bodies in a state of 
full liberty. A Church is nothing else than a religious 
State. The religious State ought, like a political 
State or a commercial body, to constitute and organise 
itself in the way best suited to its object. Supposing 
that liberty became established and universalised, the 
religions or sects would form so many States,’’ each 
having its Government, administration, and budget, 
divided and sub-divided like a political State into 
more or less numerous districts. In such a way as 
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experience proves necessary, the religions States will 
be more or less centralised. Taking into account the 
vastness of her domain, which extends over different 
parts of the globe, and comprises not less than 250 
millions of faithful — that is a population more 
numerous than any political State, China and Eng- 
land excepted — the Roman Catholic Church must con- 
tinue 'to be governed by her own sovereign authority ; 
and a decentralised administration, each province,} 
each diocese, each parish having its own special ad-l 
ministration and finance. But this decentr^^sation i 
ought not to exclude the h ierarchicar’sd^ordTnation of 
the parts to the whole, and the application of a por- 
tion of local resources to gener^ reguirgments. Under 
a state of competition which will oblige each Church 
to adopt an organisation at once the most effective 
and economic, this subordination and share of revenues 
will be established in such a way as experience will 
prove most useful. In a great religious State, such 
as the Roman Catholic, the general resources will 
naturally amount to a considerable sum, however 
small may be the percentage of contributions of indi- 
vidual parishes. These percentages will suffice to cover 
deficits in the balance-sheets of localities too poor to 
pay for their own religious requirements, or to provide 
for such other purposes as the Church may judge to be 
for the good of religion. We need, then, ha ve n o fear 
that the insufficiency of means m any partic ular loc^jty 
wiTfconij^t^ to leave any portion of the s<^l 

uncultiv^ated. TheChurch will have a double interest 
in supplying means out of its general resources : a re- 
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ligious interest in the salvation of souls, a mundane 
interest in the preservation of its clientele. 

Buijff:ould these local and general revenues prove 
supenor to all demands made upon them ? To 
this apprehension of the Conservatives, we need 
only oppose the fears of the Radicals, who are in 
terror lest lay property may be absorbed by eccle- 
siastical mortmain. We believe, however, that 
neither of these fears are well .founded. If the 
resources of the Catholic Church should come to 
surpass its needs, this very excess will act as a 
cause of decadence even more readily under a system 
of economic liberty than under one of monopoly and 
privilege. We have good reason to trust that these 
resources will not be lacking under the new state of 
tilings, in which unfettered disposition of property, 
and free choice of fit persons, together with the pres- 
sure of competition, ought rather to render activity 
more fruitful. 

; Under the present system the Church is subsi- 

I dised, but places of woi'ship have, for the most part, 

j ceased to belong to her;^ her possession is precarious, 
and she is bound to address her claims for her neces- 
sary maintenance, and for assistance in artistically 
decorating her sanctuaries, to a Government usually 
indifferent to religious aflFairs. The municipalities and 
governments lack competence in matters of sacred 
art, and they are guided in their choice of artists by 
considerations^which have nothing in common with 
those of religion. They have, moreover, to provide 
for other things which they consider to be even more 

^ [It is hardly necessary to point the vast difference between 
the French and English systems]. 
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important; and only devote to religious architecture 
and painting the scrapings of their budget Need we, 
then, be astonished, if these arts have fallen into de- 
cay, since they have lost a patronage able to appre- 
ciate them and sufficiently rich to undertake their 
cost ? How could religious ar^ail to be deserted for 
more lucrative, but yetmferior, branches of art ? Let 
the Church return to her own, then she will provide 
as of old the just payment for the works of the great 
masters ; religious art will be born again, and regain 
the foremost place, and contribute anew to the uplift- 
ing of souls to the divine ideal. 

It is natural that the governments, while supplying 
the Church with a portion of her necessary resources, 
should wish to interfere in employment, and that * 
they should seek rather their own interests than those 
of religion. It is for this reason we see the Italian ^ 
governments striving with the French in generously 
subsidising the churches and religious orders in Asia, 
although in so doing they reduce the proper subsidies 
at home. The end they have in view is certainly not | 
the propagation of the Catholic faith ; they merely 
aim at increasing the political influence of Italy at 


the expense of that of France. In the eyes of poli’ | 
tlcians, be they It alian, Ikench, or jinj on^else,„J^ 
b usiness of priests and is before_all I 

politica l and they "pay their subsidies only al 

tKIs^business is performed. The Asiatic government^ 
hoover, upon whom European statesmen impose 
under penalty of usurious indemnities, the obligation 
of paying for these particular missionaries — the 
Asiatic governments, we say, indeed the peoples 
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themselves, only regard the missionaries with perfectly 
justifiable feelings of dislike and hostility — feelings 
vhich react upon religion itself. Conversions are 
rare and are not worth Jheir cost. Would they not 
36 more numerous and of better quality if the 
nissionaries, instead of appearing as political agents, 
levoted themselves entirely to the spread of the faith ? 

To the advantages accruing from the free employ- 
ment of the Church’s resources, the separation will add 
those accruing from the free choice for the ministry 
and the Church’s freedom of self-government. The 
subsidised bodies are only able to recruit their ministry 
from the ranks of the nation, to establish their dis- 
tricts and hierarchy within the frontiers of the 
country ; the heads of the hierarchy are nominated by 
the government, which also controls their relations 
with the sovereign pontiff. What can these rules and 
restrictions be more than so many obligations that* 
enslaving the practice of religion, diminish its means of 
action, and weaken its authority ? Of course, this 
authority is to be feared if employed for political ends. 
But would an independent and free C hurch, a Church 
whose pr^rty and liberty wouToT^ placed under 
the guarantee of common-law, would such a Church 
^ve any interest in placing its influence at the 
servj^ of any one party^^oth^ ? Itw^ld matter 
wWe ton[F"wheSher^ieformroF^overnment was re- 
imblican or monarchical when it had nothing to fear 
from the republic, nothing to hope from the monarchy. 
day wh^ the Catholic Church disengages 
^ order to devote itself exclusively 
to Ihe aocoifflipl^hment of its minion and to extend and 
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improve its divine work, will not that day witness the 
increase of her influence and authority ? Will not the 
independence she will enjoy — an independence apper- 
taining to the whole of Catholicism — enable her to 
freely appreciate the morality of the acts of govern- 
ment and public opinion? Instead of sanctioning! 
unjust undertakings and chanting Te Deum in cele-l 
bration of victories of might over right, will sho| 
not be able to use her authority in opposing thelj 
excitement of a false patriotism, and, on everyjjs- ^ 
occasion, placing her influence on the side of justice! ! |j ^ 
and peace? Will not even the strongest and least^/ 
scrupulous of governments be compelled to reckon 
with this moral power whose jurisdiction has no other 
boundaries than those of Catholicism and whose 
verdicts will be accepted and sanctioned by the con- 
sciences of millions of faithful? Andif^she benomes; 

‘ sufficiently indep endent to jud ge an d conde m n im-jl 
m'mall^yTandjf she^lso strives to protect every wherei 
and always the feeble against the iniq^uities of the, 
po werf u], will not she w in for herself . a . ^0$ of 
sympathi^ ^ 

But what will be the effects of this system upon 
the present state and respective positions of the 
different religions ? Will it result in the breaking 
up of the great religions into a multitude of sects, or 
in engrafting different religions and sects in a single 
uniform system? Each of these occurrences is 
alike opposed to the nature of men and things. If, 
in the United States, the springing up of sects was 
the first result of liberty of worship, this move- 
ment of diffusion was followed by one of conn^^^oii 
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caused by a sense of tlie greater force of union and 
concord. But did this concentration end in uni- 
formity ? Did the competition of creeds end in the 
establishment of a vast religious monopoly ? Not to 
mention especially the economic impossibility of 
the maintenance of such a monopoly, uniformity has 
to encounter an insurmountable obstacle in the 
diversity and inequality of the moral state and re- 
ligious conceptions of different branches of the human 
race. The great religions, Christianity, 
Mahomedanism, are suited to their adfherents, and for 
centuries they have'made no appreciable encroacliinent 
on one another's domains. Religious diversity will 
then perpetuate itself, for it is based upon natural 
differences in civilisation and temperament. If the 
economic liberty of religious bodies does not result in 
breaking up existing religions, it will not on the other 
band give birth to the colossal monopoly of a single ^ 
religious state. Religious culture will ext end and 
perfect itself by leavingT^differe^^ branched 

besra^pted to varying conception of things divine 

^ 
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. THE FUTURE OF RELIGION 

We trust that it has been clearly shown that the 
economic freedom of religious bodies ought to result 
in the extension and improvement of religions culture. 
But are not tp modify them- 

selv^s? Must not hW dogmas supersede the old? 
Must not present beliefs^ like as paganism, druidism, 
and other imperfect conceptions have already done, give 
place to beliefs better adapted to our knowledge and 
civilisation ? Are not religions, like all other manifes- 
^^tatjpns of human activity^ bound to.submit to. the, laws 
of progress ? 

History proves that religion does not afford any 
exception to this law or change ; yet religious progress 
has cooHiHonsof its own. In studying the past of 
the religions, we have seen how each faith possesses its 
peculiar dogmas, institutions, and legislation in har- 
mony with the temperament and degree of civilisation 
extant among the people in whose midst they exist ; 
and we have seen how certain beliefs are common to 
all religions. The deities to whom homage is done 
communicate or reveal their wishes and enunciate 
their laws either by intermediaries, divines, or 
prophets, or else by incarnating themselves in a human 

creature ; their nature, type of worship, laws, and the 
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penalties and rewards which sanction these laws differ 
one from another, although numerous points of re- 
semblance between these various conceptions can be 
pointed out. AUx^li^QP^have^ howeve^^^^ 
characteristics: (1) belief in the existence of a Being 
infinitely superior to all other super-human or human 
beings, Who governs the world, rewarding those who 
obey His laws, and punishing those who infringe 
diem; and (2) the beHef in the immortal 
30uL, 

These two beliefs are the necessary basis of all reli- 
gions, from which they are inseparable. Suppress the 
belief in the existence of a being superior to man, 
religion becomes void of meaning; suppress belief in 
}he immortality of the soul, man will have no longer 
iny reason for adoring an unknowable and irre- 
iponsible deity, and this will all the more be the case 
low that science has assigned natural causes to the* 
jenevolent or harmful occurrences which affect man’s 
^ lature. I n wh atever respects the religions of the 
future may differ from those of the 
sj till b e Bound tb^Test on these two dogmas; they can- 
not have any other basis. " " 

Religious progress, then, is limited by conceptions 
broper to every creed. The nature but not the exist- 
mce of the Deity may be changed, the lixotives and 
objects of His activity, His intervention in the moral 
md material government, His relations with humanity, 
ihe laws He imposes, and the sanctions they necessitate, 
ind the destinies they involve, may be altered, but nob 
.he fact of the existence, of the immortal soul. Again, 
%ithin these limits, progress is restricted to such parts 
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of the heritage of religions as are accessible to human 
intelligence and the scope of science. For although the 
imagination can doubtless conceive the Deity differ- 
ently than Christianity, for instance, has conceived 
Him, yet in history we find that when anyone has 
wished to render Christianity legendary, he has been 
unable to put anything but a sterile hypothesis in its 
place.’- 

Religious traditions usually possess many concep- 
tions within the criticism of scienc e, and these have 
already been modified, or in time will be. These 
modifications religions are bound to accept under the 
pain of compromising their authority, or losing their 
influence on men of light and leading. They mayjj 
be classified under two heads: (1) those necessi-^ 

• tated by the advance of natural and physical 
sciences ; (2) those necessitated in the application ofl 
moral laws by the changes in the conditions of socia]\ 
life. 

Th ejerro r of religions, or to speak more correctly, of 
the trustees of their dogmas and traditions, is to . 
consider as immutable the lessons which they have 
drawn from the science of their times, and to 
think that all which they have prescribed in ' ’ 

moral and sanitary matters is still adequate to 
satisfy the present* and diverse necessity of pre- 
servation and order. It is for this reason that they 
find themselves in conflict with the natural and 
} Of. Guizot : Mklitwtions swr VEssence de la Religion CJirdtieune, 
p. 130. It is always necessary to remember that the border- 
land of the knowable and the unknowable has not been fixed. 

The ground still open for useful investigations and hypothesis 
is simply vast. 
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physical sciences, especially since the progress in the 
methods and instruments ot- observation has given 
an extraordinary impetus to these sciences, and since 
the combined progress in the arts of production and 
destruction has profoundly changed the conditions of so- 
cial existence, and rendered harmful moral obligations 
I which were previously necessary.^ However, in this 
|contest all the faults are not on one side. If religion 
j shows itself too obstinate in maintaining its traditions 
I and prescriptions, science, in its turn, shows itself too 
I eager to impose theories whose truth it has not as yet 
I verified, and practices whose morality is as yet 
! doubtful. 

The acquisitions which science has made up to the 
present day have in reality jeg^d rather_^an injured 
religion. We may, perhaps, be permitted tcTB^eve 
that this will be the case in the future. Originally 
the domain of the Deity comprised no more than a 
single tribe and its territory ; later it extended itself 
to the whole of humanity and the globe it occupies; to- 
day it enabraces an innumerable multitude o f worlds, 
whose composition science has analysed and proved to 
be so like our own that we may conclude they serve as 
the habitatiojo sLioiL^ beings like ourselves. To 
avail ourselves of a favourite expression of the St. 
Simonian school, the discoveries of science have re- 
sulted ‘‘ d'eLargir Dieu ” — in compelling us to conceiye 
an incomparably higher idea of His power. But 
suppose that the t heory of should be 

clearly proved, and Ibat other thebries joined in 

diminishing, in favour of natural laws, the direct 
^ See Molinari Xa JS/Eordis JEconomigicej bk. iv. 
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participation of the Deity in the production of natural 
phenomena, would the Deity, therefore, have nothing 
to do ? Would God exist as a voi faineant ? At the 
same time that science has freed God from the trouble of 
hurling thunderbolts and presiding over the weather, has 
it not 9 pened up a new field of infinite extent for the 
exercise of His power and intelligence by destroying 
the old ideas concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bodies. In the limitless universe, suns set, others rise ; 
systems disappear, others spring up. It is an unceas- 
ing work of composition and dissolution. Can we, who 
know by experience that even the slightest of our 
tasks exacts an application of our intelligence and 
an effort of will, believe that this vast and stu- 
pendous plan is realised by the blind operation of 
brute forces, that no will or intelligence intervenes 
^ tu.»dir^Qt.and,m^ it? Of all hypotheses would not 
the denial of this consequence be the most unlikely, 
the most repugnant to reason ? 

In conclusion, reli gious c ulture 1ms progressed .like 
all other branches of Jiuman activity. In the first 
efa7^^en insufficiency of production compelled man 
to concentrate his activity upon the satisfaction of 
his material wants and the care of his defence, this 
culture was coarse and rudimentary. It developed 
and perfected itself under the influence of progress 
which, by giving birth to the division of labour, com- 
menced the work of civilisation, elevating the intel- 
lectual and moral level of nations, and furnishing 
them with the means of supporting a picked class de- 
voted to the satisfaction of the religious needs of 
society, and also to the discovery and application of 
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the laws essential to its preservation. To fetichism 
anti idolatry succeeded higher conceptions of the 
Divine Ideal These conceptions were diversified, 
and unequally elevated and pure. In the same way 
that the Greeks excelled in the culture o£ the arts 
and left to humanity works that come nearest to the 
ideal of duty, the Jews appeared as the most apt at 
religious culture, and in their midst was born the most 
perfect religion^the one which responds to the Divine 
Ideal of the most exalted members of the human race. 


This narrative of rehgious progress i^^ o^ th e 
study of history, and, indeed, on the laws _of the^^er 
veioprnenrhf civilisation. It is in full agreement 
with the recbfd of all other advances which have ele- 
vated man from a state akin to bestiality to the state 
which he has actually arrived at. At the present 
stage in the march of civilisation, the religions of 
: peoples, despite their mutual inequality and diversity, ^ 
^ rest upon two dogmas which all have in common, and 


which are indissolubly united — th e existence of God 
nd the immortality of the soul Whatever modifiea- 


secondary dogmas, it is upon this twofold .basis that 


imes vet to come. 





CHAPTER V. 


UTILITY OF AN ASSOCIATION FOR SECURING THE 
ECONOMIC LIBERTY OF RELIGIOUS BODIES. 

We aig ignor ant of the ^oal of Its be- 

ginning and its end are lost in clouds which perhaps 
may never break. Yet when we consider man, when 
we study his physical, intellectual, and moral structure, 
when we analyse the aggregate of forces with which 
• he is provided and the wants he eKperiences, we are 
^truck by the fact that all the constituent parts of his 
being correspond with the necessities of individual 
and general existence and progress. The sentiment 
of sensual love and paternity secures the continuity 
and propagation of generations ; the intellectual facul- 
ties served by their proper organs permit man to ele- 
vate himself above the level of bestiality ; each faculty 
serves an end useful and adapted to the general good. 
The religious sentiment, the highest of human facul- 
ties, since it is that which essentially distinguishes 
man from the lower species, is, considered from either 
the individual's or the society's point of view, no excep- 
tion to this rule. The religious sentiment sustains 
man in the hard trials of life, it consoles him for his 
losses, it helps him to bear up, and by hopes for the 
life to come it encourages him to fulfil painful duties^ 
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and to impose on himself the cruel sacrifices of our 
earthly life. It has been the effective instrument of 
the preservation, if not of the formation of primitive 
societies, since it is the religious sentiment that 
assures the observation of the laws necessary to the 
existence of progress, and engenders the love and respect 
which we classify under the term morality. If mank ind 
had bee^deprived of religious jentiment, civilisation 
: would have been Impossible. Throughout the ages, 

- d^TEe'^ffie progress of governmental and coercive 
machinery, this force has remained the most eff]cacio^s 
instfflment of civilisation and order. 

As long as humanity exists, however fortunate the 
work of its hand, the individual will undergo inevit- * 
able suffering ; he will experience the need of succour, 
encouragement, and consolation. This need is satisfied ^ 
by religion, for which we can see no alternative. But, 

R Is it^ u§j., RS some .ahege, ,that its s^^^ is cpm-^ 

;^leted ? Is it true that the governments of to-day are 
sufficiently powerful, that enlightenment is sufficiently 
spread, that the moral sense is sufficiently developed 
and generalised to ensure respect or rights^ and the 
f uffilmenk^ot aff the support of re- 

ligon ? Experience does not ' allow us to cherish any 
such illusion. If the forces needed to maintain social 
order have increased, what is to be said of those at 
work to dissolve it? If the decisive destruction of 
the old regime of subordination has allowed civilised 
peoples to realise wonderful progress in the sphere 
of productive arts, is it any the easier to make useful 
employment of wealth ? The enslaved and ignorant 
masses were once under control, to-day they control 
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themselves. Obedience to the moral laws which was 
once forced on them, they must to-day as free-will 
agents force on themselves. Will their enlightenment 
son^ ass^isted by the salutai^ fear 
of the State police, ever prove sufficient? Is not 
re li^n, even more in the state of liberty than in the 
state of subordination, an indispensaW^^ instrument 
of social preservation ? 

If, as we think we have proved, this is the case, will it 
not also be obvious that the extension and improve- 
ment of religious culture is a social interest of the 
ftrst order ? And if, as we have also attempted to 
prove, monopolies, privileges, subsidies, states, and 
enterprises, afford an obstacle to religious as well as- 
to all other kinds of progress, is not the enfranchise- 
^ ment of religion most urgent ? 

This necessity appears all the* more obvious, when 
we consider the natural state of competition, or the 
struggle for existence which all the societies com- 
prising humanity find to be the hard but indispens- 
able condition of their progress. This rivalry is first 
manifested in war^ : the societies which are able to 
apply the totality' of their foi’ces to the contest 
prove the victors, and dispossess or enslave all 
others. But they did not owe this victory merely to 
the superiority of their arms or military ability. 
They were also dependent on the moral virtues . which 
secure strength, courage, devotion, self-sacrifice, as 
well as the more obscure virtues which keep a people 
healthy and vigorous. To -day war has ceased to 
the permanent method o f^th^trug^e^r existence ; 
butane vertheless, this struggle has not disappeared, but 
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only transformed itself. Destructive competition has ' 
given place to productive. The influence of indus- 
trial progress, and, in particular, of the "means of 
communication vrhicli have almost annihilated the 
economic disadvantages, such as distance, and the 
isolated and restricted markets of each nation have 
made room for markets open and more and more acces- 
sible ; and in these each nation competes in agricultural, 
industrial, and artistic products, whose value distributed 
in profits,intere.sts, rent, and wages constitutes the means 
of existence for each member of society. In this in- 
dustrial struggle, as in war^ it isj^nly the most capable 
t hat win t he victo^. But, in the art of production, 
just as in the art of destruction, the capacity to con- 
quer does not only depend upon the superiority of 
industrial materials and skill in putting them to use, ^ 
but also on the n^al<iualities of the worker s. Sup- 
pose that in one^iJFBie competing nations, tlie moraf 
forces securing respect for the law and the observa- ’ 
tion of duty were debased, suppose that the governing 
class only wielded its power as a means of en- 
riching itself fer fas et nefas at the cost of the 
governed masses, suppose that in these masses the 
feeling of duty was so weakened that inebriety, ■ 
debauchery, idleness levied an increasing drain on the 
-resources necessary for the increase of a healthy and 
strong population, ^uId..nQ t this demoralised 
be sooner or lat er vanquished in the mceJ jfpr life ? 

Would it not under the pressure of productive 
rivalry, a pressure which it would be less and less 
able to sustain, disappear from the scene of history, 
just in the same way that under the pressure of 
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destructive corapetitiou the governing people o£ 
antiquity were submerged and dispossessed by lords 
and warriors whose vital forces had not been ruined 
by a corrupt civilisation ? 

If then the preservation and development of moral 
forces are in the present and future, as they have been 
in the past, the necessary conditions of the* prosperity 
and even of the existence of nations, if these moral 
forces can only be preserved by the succour of re- 
ligion, must not the pKigress of religious culture, from 
the point of view of the interests of society, possess 
an importance equal if not superior to, that which 
by custom we attribute to the progress of society and 
industry? Moreover, if the reform of the old system 
'of religious bodies is an indispensable condition of 
this progress, must it not, under pain of decadence and 
death, be imposed on nations struggling for life ? 

These things, if needs be, may be left to the work- 
ing of circumstances. But the working of circumstances 
is indefinitely long, and strews ruin in its path. The 
march of progress must have its road prepared before it. 
The advent of a necessary reform may be hastened by 
proving its necessity. An association having for its 
'object the enlightenment of public opinion, upon the 
nature of the obstacles thrown in the way of religious . 
culture by state-conferred privileges and subsidies — / 
an Association for securing the Economic Liberty of\ 
Religious Bodies — would perhaps be no less useful than \ 
reforming syndicates,” and we shall believe that we 
have lost neither time nor trouble if by writing this; ' 
book we shall have given birth to the idea of found- 
ing such an association. 
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Under tliis title, ‘ Religion,’ M. de Molinari, the editor of the 
Journal of Economists ^ has just published a volume which seems to 
me to possess a remarkable interest in fchat it presents an original 
and substantial contribution to the defence of religious liberty. In 
respect to many of M. de Molinari’s ideas, I should have to make some 
reservations, and some of an important nature ; yet the leading^ idea 
of the book seems to me to be none the less just, and I"Tiave to'off’er 
the author my sincere compliments on ibis having stated this idea 
with a conciseness which places it above all further controversy, 
^tholics should be grateful to M. de Molinari for the excellent arg^.^* 
ments by which he has pleaded their cause^ be forig public opinion, 
fiis Book, despite a rationalistic tone disagreeable to our Christian 
ears, despite certain errors, is none the less the work of an honest 
and sincere soul, for whom principles are something more than 
grandiloquent words framed to please the world.” — M. Yves Le 
Guerdec in Lt Monde. 

“The Liberalism of the author is certainly an illusion ; yet it is 
the illusion of a loyal and generous soul, who is jj^ndignan t at the 
persecution practised in the name of liberty. Hes^^mStises^hlie 
spoliation of the clergy by the despqts^pf and th^ 

revolting mtolerance of the factions of the d^l May these hoBle 
prBt^estS' ifi tTie cause of justice bring torirhlS™*sincere mind the light 
of the faith.” — E. Portalie, S.X, in Etudes Keligieuses Philoso- 
phiques Historiques et Litteraires ( J esuit). 

The reviewer, in the Revue Bihliographique Universdle, criticises 
M. de Molinari’s argument on the ground that, as there is but one 
God, there can be but one truth and one religion. Hence “ the 
Catholic clergy, without dreading competition, are able neither to 
provoke nor desire it, for this would be to desire the development 
of error.” “We have thought it necessary to insist on this point 
since M. de Molinari’s state of jnind is that of many honest persons 
who recognise the grandeur and utility of the Catholic religion 
without at the same time being able to account for the fact. But 
whethePone wishes it or not, Catholicism is a whole. Either, then, 
the coming age will accept it in entirety, and will thereby be 
enabled to witness a magniheent development of a moral and 
Christian democracy ; or else it will altogether reject it, and will 
witness civilisation sinking into immorality and anarchy.” 

“ This hook, written neither dans mtre esprit^ . nor from our 
point of view, is interesting, since it may serve to demonstrate the 
necessity of faith from a social point of view .” — La Semaine Rdi- 
gisAJLse du Eiocise de SaiiU-Bneuc et Trdgitier. 
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^‘Unfortunately, M. de Molinari’s. religion does not appear to 
extend beyond religious feeling, and we have no more than mode- 
rate confidence in the moral force of a feeling.” Rt-cua Bihlio' 

(jraphiqua Behje. 

“This interesting study of M. de Molinari marks an advance upon 
the old -writings of this kind, conceived and executed without the 
positive limits of Christianity. There reigns here an atmosphere of 
sincerity, good faith, and honesty. Those who are acquainted with 
M. de Molinari are not surprised. Assuredly his book is by no 
means anti-Christian; in its tendencies and aim it is ^profoundly 
religious. The publication of such a work by one of the chiefs of 
the modern school of Political Economy is of no slight significance. 
Bastiat has died as a pious Catholic, saying as a last word to his 
confessor, * In short, my reverend Father, I have always defended 
humanity and justice since X have taken to heart the ‘interests of 
the consumer. ' M. Baudrillart has recently published some fine 
thoughts on the Encyclical Rerum Novanim ; and now M. de Moli- 
nari has penned a sort of preface to the ‘ Apology for Christianity.’ 
It is necessary to disengage his style, ar^ments, and conclusions 
from the phraseology of the school of Smith and Say. This is an 
affair of style. The essence of the hook is an ajBfirmation of reli- 
gious faith, of its necessity, eternity, the belief in a personal God, 
the efficacy of prayer, the immortality of the soul, the proclamation 
of the superiority of Christianity to all other religions known to 
history, and of its eternal youth. The defaults of M. de Molinari’s 
book and system are obvious to the learned Christian.” The review 
^proceeds to point out' the fallacy of a close analogy “between reli- 
gious and industrial institutions, and that the Church cannot admit 
the separation of Church and State as a principle. ‘ Such a system 
may, under specific circumstances, he a positive condition of reli- 
gious progress, but it is not founded upon a principle of absolute 
truth. Absolute religious progress w-ill one day consist in the 
complete harmony of tendencies in Church and State, distinguished 
but not separated,”’ — M. Felix de Breux in Ze Journal de 
Bruxelles, 

Notices hardly pretending to a critical nature have appeared in 
the Univers and Remie du Monde Catholique, 

“We Jjre late in describing a very interesting work, and one 
which has had a great success among the French public — we speak 
of M. de Molinari’s new volume, entitled, ‘ Religion.* Tj fie air ^r 
is known to everyone ; he is one of our most eminent econq mjs l^ r^ d 
jaF the same time a Vriter of weight. This work is “an essay in reli- 
"gious philosophy. The author examines the origin of religions, its 
progress and future. Unfortu imtely hi s point o f vie^y is exclgsiyely 
economic, and he does n^aliow himself tcTcontemplate the rmigious 
questio'ii in all its grandeur. M. de Molinari is mistaken, .we 
think, when he makes out that the economic progress of nations 
has necessarily elevated their religious progress. M. Hyacinthe 
Layjson recently spoke of this book in a letter to me, and appre- 
ciated it in a manner which iippears to me perfectly just : * M, de 
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Molinari lias written as an economist, and only proposes to establish, 
by the study of facts and laws, the moral and social necessity of 
religion. This is a sort of religions position by no means the whole 
truth — yet an important truth — especially at the present day.’ ” — 0-. 
Volet in X'C Catholique Francaise, (Organe de la R4forme Catbo- 
lique Gallicane.) 

“ There are many excellent things and grave admissions in this 
book. M. de Molinari deals with the most important of questions,’ 
and we wish him many readers. ’’-r-Z-e Messenger Evangelique. 

M-. de iVIolinari affirms without reserve all the innate principles 
which are the basis of morality, and which constitute natural re- 
ligion. This work is written in the seductive style, at once weighty 
and agreeable, natural to the author, and more especially with per- 
fect perspicuity .” — Journal OfficUL 

“ Let it be said at once that it is as an economist rather than a 
theologian -M* de Molinari has studied the work of religions in 
the past and the conditions of their existence in the future. . , . 
Despite these reserv^ations, this book is interesting both on account 
of the subject itself and the seriousness with which it is treated.” — 
GazetU de France, 

When we have commenced to vote for this separation, we shall 
see soon enough wffiat its results will be .” — La Lanterne, 

‘‘ Take note that this is not an ordinary w’ork. To contemplate 
religion — or rather religiotis questions — as one would contemplate 
a question of exercise or another question of Political Economy, as is 
done here, is surely a bold undertaking .” — Le Pays et Le Patriote. 

The author, Mi de Molinari, whose^f>,afc_ecojqomic and aci^ - 
tific IglSb urs aU _the worl d know s an d apprecifj^te s. places Tilmself 
dutside^tEe sects whose^ passiohs haveT^specially in our times, ob- 
scured and distorted this difficult problem. He dwells in the serene 
and impartial sphere of those high principles and historic facts wdiich, 
in the march of humanity, have characterised the advance of the re- 
ligious idea and social organisation. It is this that constitutes the 
originality of a book written not for parties, but for thinkers. ... 
We will not, however, go so far as to say that we are convinced of 
the need of an immediate separation. In our eyes, State, Church, 
and Science are three grand factors which, each in its sphere, min- 
ister to public morality- These three forces are all necessary to the 
end of humanity. M. de Molinari himself has told us that “ if 
science enlightens the conscience, it is religion l;hat alone can arm 
it for the conflict of life.” It is, then, to their association, and not 
their separation, we should tend .” — La Liherte. 

de Molinari is placing the Christian trumpet to his lips. 
This is no novelty. The conservative economists, who, assailed 
and crippled by socialistic criticism, are resting on their last legs, 
have long since committed their souls and their cause to God. M. 
e Molinari affects to^elifeve that it is in good hands. In a bizarre 
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work, a medley of economic theories and Cartesian crotchets, he 
sustains a thesis, which, to speak bluntly, is by no means original. 
... We conclude for the separation of Church and State, but for 
reasons opposed to these of M. Molinari. Prenchmen, in our opinion, 
are sufficiently intellectually emancipated to get rid of a State- 
subsidised cult, and to satisfy each according to his peculiar temper- 
ament, the innate need of an Idea. Science, the arts, labour, the 
struggle to subdue the forces of nature to the wants of humanity, 
the social ideal, are sufficient reasons for living, for those who at 
least are not contented to remain tied down to their ‘ ego,’ like 
Hindoos upon their navel.” — E. Baiga in La Justice, 

As with all the works coming from the same pen, Religion is Ur 
book which must be read .” — Revue Britamnque, 

“ ‘ The Free Church in the Free State.’ Such is the conclusion of 
this very remarkable book .” — Noumlle Revue, 

** Whatever opinion may be formed of M. de Molinarfs book, it 
will be recognised as a work of high character, which reveals in its 
author vast stores of knowledge and a rare power of reflection. I 
strongly recommend that it should he read and re-read ; the better 
one knows it the more one will appreciate it. To the good points " 
which I have already freely praised, I will add another— its boldness, 
and this is not merely in couception and execution, but the boldness 
which reveals its meaning in a moment in matters where all is in 
C'mfusion and conflict.” — M. Gustave du Purynode in Le Journal 
^des Economistes. 

“ In this suggestive book, of which not a line is without purpose, 
not a paragraph besides the point, everything is interesting. One 
feels that the author, who bad a long task before him, has kept 
sowing ideas. Each of these ideas, none the less, attracts and in- 
spires the reader. The new point of view M. de Molinari has 
assumed in this wide sweep of things illumines the evolution of 
religions, and enables us to understand their history, which is usually 
so complicated.” — Le Monde Economique, 

“For him religion is not only useful, but it is true. He believes 
in God and the immortality of the soul. I ought to add that' this 
is the weakest part of his argument. . . . M. de Molinari, although 
ho has been at pains to rest himself upon authorities, has not dealt 
with the question of the origin of religions scientifically. He has 
committed himself to pretended students who have formed hypo- 
’ thesises in regard to the origin of religion, and who have presented 
these hypothesis as truths, or who, having observed the super- 
stitions of savages, black or red, have concluded that the religion 
of our ancestors were similar to them. M. de Molinari, like Mr. 
Max Miiller, seems, I repeat, to ignore the Eastern philosophy of 
ancient religions which have been evolved from five before our 
epoch (Christianity, Islamism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
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>Siutoism). , . . However, such as it is, M. de Molinari’s book is 
very useful ; it presents religion as a social institution from a 
thoroughly true point of view.*’ — Ch. M. Limousin in Bulletin 
ties Sommaires. 

We are not disputing in this plaoe the author’s assertions, with 
which we are for the most part in perfect agreement in thought and 
feeling, but it concerns us to mention here the wish he expresses 
for a larger religious culture. The free and disinterested study of 
religious history is, in effect, one of the most active agents of the 
religious culture IM. de Molinari desiderates.” — Remit de VHistoive 
des Religions. 

“ This book will certainly evoke a lively sensation in the world of 
thoiiglit and letters. Written by a layman, a student, a dis- 
tinguished economist, who never abandons a most vigorous and 
indexible impartiality, it must be of the greatest value. — Journal de 
Pontparlierf de Montbiliard, Le Petit Oomtois, de Bescan^on. 

“ M. de Molinari is a very brilliant controversialist. He pos- 
sesses a subtle pen, a right judgment, clear, original personality. 

His talent is limpid. He is, perhaps, too fruitful. At oi|r point of 
civilisation, I am unable to see that religious lying and'guackery 
can possess any social utility whatsoever. Let us, then, in our oum 
time, tear up, without pity or without suffering an increase, the 
evil herbs from our garden.” — “ Philippe ” in Le Petit Lionnais. 

‘ ‘ There is in this book, which must be read for the sake of its style ’ # 
and ideas, a troubled mixture of true science andapridri concep- 
tion of liistoricism and doctrinarism. If, in the earlier chapters, # 
the author has very judiciously determined the evolution of religions 
in the past under the aspect of their objectivity, he appears unable 
to disengage himself from a subjective altitude in his forecast of their 
future. Moreover, he has certainly neither been desirous of winning 
over the sympathies of contemporaries nor of recognising the power 
of modern thought when he whites of science that she is, when 
isolated from religion, a ‘purveyor of pessimism.’” — La Flandre 
Liherale. 

“ M. de Molinari is a thorough Liberal and a sound-Pree Trader, 
and bas at heart the best interests of France. . . .We can recom- 
mend those who would like to see the case for disestablishment 
stated in its widest bearings, and in a forcible and original maimer, 
to read M. de Molinari’s book for themselves.” — Mr. W, Lloyd in 
rlie Westmimter Review, 

“Perhaps the general criticism would he that M. de Molinari 
feels the immense need of a religious appeal to move the masses of 
men, and would point his countrymen to Christianity as the highest 
religion, and the one ready in hand ; but when he comes to expound 
this faith, he speaks as one who has studied it from without, and 
that is a treatment of which Christianity, among all branches of 
study, is least susceptible.” — Rev. J. 0. Nash, in the Econoonic Re- 
view. 
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